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THE SOCIAL ACT: RE-EXAMINATION OF A CONCEPT* 


S. Frank Miyamoto 
University of Washington 


The interactionist point of view in social psychology was 
for some time mainly a framework of suggestive concepts, 
but as a result of recent studies of status and roles, the self, 
interpersonal perception, communication, and consensus, 
the framework is now acquiring the kind of connective 
tissue that was long wanting. While these studies have 
brought notable advances and their continuation should 
yield important consequences for social psychology, it is a 
curious fact that current investigations tend to ignore the 
concept which originally was considered the keystone of 
the interactionist approach. I wish to clarify what I con- 
sider this lacuna to be. 

Although the exaggeration does some injustice, one is 
tempted to say that much of current research in this area 
is less concerned with social interaction itself than with 
the components of interaction, or with its consequences. 
Furthermore, in those studies which focus upon inter- 
action, the process tends to be conceived as a mechanistic 
interplay of actions, selves, roles, and norms, thus elim- 
inating the need to consider the meaningful context of 
interaction. 

For the earlier writers who were largely responsible for 
initiating the interactionist view, however, the socially 
meaningful context of interaction was of primary signifi- 
cance and was, indeed, the foundation idea upon which 
their analyses were constructed. Thus, W. I. Thomas clearly 


- implied that the definition of the situation provides the 


frame of reference of social interaction, and that organized 
social relations presuppose the existence of a body of com- 
mon definitions among the group members. Park and 
Burgess referred to the cooperative (that is, corporate) 
nature of social relations within which individual behavior 
is implicated. Finally, G. H. Mead repeatedly emphasized 
that the interactional processes with which he was con- 
cerned occur within the context of the social act, that is, 


© Presidential address read at the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Sociological Society, April, 1959. 
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within the context of a goal-oriented, organized group 
action. 

Mention of this classical background may cause you to 
wonder “what all the shooting is about” for no one to my 
knowledge questions the import of the concepts referred 
to, and a generation of social psychologists have been 
trained to think in these terms. The concern here, however, 
is with the gap between theory and research, with the fact 
that what is explicit in the theoretical statement is reduced 
to the status of the implicit in empirical research. The 
latter assertion is again an exaggeration for a few have 
attempted to deal explicitly with the context of interaction 
as a variable. Leonard Cottrell, in particular, has stressed 
the situation as a neglected area of interaction studies.' 
In a series of publications he and his students have fore- 
shadowed many of the ideas offered here, so much so that 
I may often be dangerously close to plagiarism. The justifi- — 
cation for this presentation is the hope that, as in musical 
composition, a variation on a theme may be considered 
provocative and as offering new meanings. 

Although a number of different concepts with similar 
meanings have been used in reference to the aspect of the 
social process under discussion, for reasons I shall clarify 
later, special attention is given to Mead’s notion of the 
social act. The latter term is familiar to many, but to make 
sure that our ideas about it correspond, a little space is 
devoted to its explication. 


THE SOCIAL ACT 


The term “social act” has been used with two different 
meanings. Loosely employed, it refers to any act occurring 
in a‘social context; that is, any act having a social object 
as referent. In Mead’s usage, however, it refers to a group 
action; specifically, to an organized action of two or more 


1 Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., “The Analysis of Situational Fields in 
Social Psychology,” American Sociological Review, 7 (June, 1942), 
pp. 370-382; and his, “Some Neglected Problems in Social Psychol- 
ogy,” American Sociological Review, 15 (December, 1950), pp. 
705-712. 
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individuals that is directed toward some common goal. 
It is the latter meaning with which we are concerned. 

Virtually all meaningful human behavior is implicated 
within social acts. As I sit in my office writing this paper, 
I ara implicated in that social act called the annual meeting 
of the Pacific Sociological Society. The annual meeting is 
in fact a social act that covers a rather long time span, and 
is composed of those manifold coordinated actions of many 
persons which occur in the planning, preparation, and 
carrying out of the meeting. My writing is interrupted by a 
student who wishes to discuss some problems related to my 
course which he is taking, and now I am implicated in a 
social act that represents a segment of the academic proc- 
ess. Even with regard to that self-destructive behavior of 
stopping to smoke a cigarette, a case can be made out for 
its implication within a social act. 

Illustrations are readily offered, but the attempt to define 
the concept technically reveals its ambiguities. Ignoring the 
ambiguities for the moment, however, some of the general 
features of the social act may be indicated. First, the con- 
cept refers to an abstraction from a continuous social 
process. Most social acts are intricately interwoven with 
many other acts and it is only by abstraction that a given 
instance may be singled out for observation. Second, a 
social act is conceived as having a beginning and ending 
even though it is difficult to define these boundaries in 
specific cases. Third, social acts may be subsumed within 
larger social acts and in certain respects it is arbitrary as 
to which segment one chooses to give attention. 

Fourth and most important is the assumption that the 
social act is goal-directed or functional for the group and 
that individual acts will tend to be coordinated toward the 
fulfilment of the function. It is further assumed that people 
are capable of recognizing the social act which each situa- 
tion implies as well as their respective role in each act. 
Alternatively, it is assumed that if the definition of the 
social act is not pre-established, but interaction continues, 
the participants will seek to define the social act. Viewed 
in this way, the social process is constituted not of a net- 
work of individual behaviors but of a network of social 
acts within which individual behaviors are organized. 

Beyond these basic notions there are some important 
variations of conception. Mead said little or nothing about 
changes in the social act which may be induced by the ac- 
companying social interaction, assuming rather its prior 
organization in a relatively stable form. By contrast, it 
seems clear that Blumer regards social acts as representing 
~ highly fluid situations in which the coordination of action 
is something attained rather than something given.” A dis- 

2 See, for example, Herbert Blumer, “Psychological Import of the 
Human Group,” in Muzafer Sherif and M. O. Wilson (eds.), Group 


Relations at the Crossroads, New York: Harpers and Brothers, 1953, 
pp. 193-197. 
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tinction thus arises between the structured as opposed to 
fluid conception of social acts. 

In discussing these same problems, Cottrell has ex- 
pressed a preference for the concept of the situation over 
that of the social act,* perhaps because the former is more 
general in meaning covering all the variations that may 
come to mind. There are two reasons why we have reversed 
the choice. The problems which we find interesting concern 
those interpersonal relations in which the participants 
adapt, or attempt to adapt, their behavior to each other in 
an effort to move along some directionally oriented course. 
The concept of the situation fails to suggest the idea of joint 
action and is also a more diffuse reference that may imply 
non-social as well as social situations. On the other hand, 
the social act, as an analogy to the idea of the individual 
act, implies both motivation and coordination of group 
action. Second, if the concept of the social act is often 
unsatisfactory because of its ambiguities, one may solve 
the problem by wielding Occam’s Razor. There are many 
social acts which are relatively well organized and stable, 
and where the ambiguities of definition are minimal. Ini- 
tially, observation may be restricted to these relatively 
clearly defined instances. Social psychology may perhaps 
first learn to walk by solving interaction problems in these 
relatively uncomplex settings, and later learn to run. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The question of why anyone should interest himself in 
the concept still remains for consideration. Three examples 
are cited of how this way of viewing interaction problems 
may yield interesting consequences. 

If the assumption is accepted that socially meaningful 
relations generally take place within the context of social 
acts, it would seem that such processes as self-conceptuali- 
zation, role definition, and definition of expectations, 
which are usually considered significant aspects of inter- 
actional processes, must be affected by the specific social 
acts within which these defining processes occur. There is, 
in fact, one area of social psychological research in which 
the latter view has come to be accepted. Leadership studies 
of an earlier day concentrated on generalized personal 
traits or personality types which might be found associated 
with leadership. The inconclusive findings of these studies, 
plus the impact of other investigations which showed that 
a leader in one situation might turn out a non-leader in 
another, has led to the currently accepted proposition that 
leadership is a function of the situation.* Probably a better 
formulation of the proposition remains to be stated. Never- 


3 Cottrell, “Some Neglected Problems in Social Psychology,” op. 
cit. p. 711f. 

4 Cecil A. Gibb, “Leadership,” in Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Hand- 
book of Social Psychology, Vol. II, Cambridge, Mass.: Addison- Wes- 
ley Publishing Co., 1954, especially pp. 913-917. 
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theless, there appears to be a fair amount of validity to the 
proposition that, to put the matter in our terms, leadership 
is functionally related to the social act. 

This kind of interpretation, however, has to date made 
relatively little impress upon other areas of interaction re- 
search. For example, Gough in his use of the adjective 
check-list for defining the self-concept takes account of 
situational variations in self-definition, but the primary 
aim of his research seems directed toward determining the 
generalized self-conception of each of his subjects.5 Simi- 
larly, Dymond in her study of empathic ability implies a 
generalized empathic ability,* but the example of an Amer- 
ican trying to empathize with a Chinese in Peiping should 
suggest the element of situational specificity in empathic 
ability. That is, to my knowledge there is at present no 
widely held view that self-conception, empathic ability, 
role definitions, and other components of social inter- 
action are functions of the situation. Indeed, the research 
evidence with which to accept or reject such a proposition 
is lacking. If the proposition is true, however, it may ac- 
count for a good deal of the unexplained variance often 
found in correlations between self-concept or empathic 
ability and certain criterion variables. Our suggestion is 
that the problem of the generalized as opposed to the situ- 
ationally specific aspects of the self-concept, roles, and 
norms may be solved by research on these phenomena 
within the context of defined social acts. 

Research on the social act should also illuminate a type 
of problem to which Theodore Newcomb has given atten- 
tion in his article “The Communicative Act.”? Using a 
communication model involving two persons, A and B, 
and an object of reference, X, Newcomb derives an hy- 
pothesis such as the following: 

The stronger the forces toward A’s co-orientation in 
respect to B and X, (a) the greater A’s strain toward 
symmetry with B in respect to X; and (b) the greater the 
likelihood of increased symmetry as a consequence of one 
or more communicative acts.$ 


The proposition is difficult to express more simply, for 
the term “co-orientation” is not clearly defined. Symmetry 
may be translated readily to mean agreement, but co- 


‘ orientation refers to some meaning such as interdepend- 


ence. Hence, the proposition may be interpreted to mean 
that the greater the interdependence between A, B, and X, 


5 Harrison G. Gough, Reference Handbook for the Gough Adjec- 
tive Check-list, Berkeley: The University of California Institute of 
Personality Assessment and Research (Mimeographed), April, 1955. 

6 Rosalind F. Dymond, “A Scale for the Measurement of Em- 
pathic Ability,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 13 (April, 1949), 
pp. 127-133. 

17 Theodore M. Newcomb, “An Approach to the Study of Com- 
municative Acts,” Psychological Review, 60 (November, 1953), pp. 
393-404, 


8 [bid., p. 396. 
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the greater the strain toward agreement between A and B 
with respect to X, where communication occurs. New- 
comb’s main concern is to derive other hypotheses regard- 
ing symmetry from this basic postulate. 

Newcomb seems fully aware that the concept of co- 
orientation is necessary to-his model, yet he remains 
inordinately vague regarding the meaning of the term. We 
would suggest that the most significant way in which co- 
orientation occurs is by the joint definition by a number 
of persons of a social act situation. When people participate 
in a social act there is interdependence of the members as 
well as pressure to communicate, both of which are implied 
in the idea of co-orientation. Furthermore, where New- 
comb speaks of the “forces toward co-orientation” we 
might substitute the idea of forces toward participating in 
given social acts. If a typology of social acts can be estab- 
lished, it would be possible to determine for a given group 
those social acts in which the forces for participation are 
strong and those for which the forces are weak. In short, 
it seems possible to reduce the vagaries of Newcomb’s 
model by specifying social acts as the context of communi- 
cative acts. 

Finally, with regard to social organization, the central 
subject matter of sociology, one could elaborate at length 
on a conception of social organization as a network of 
social acts. However, I prefer to devote the limited space 
to a quick look at the related topic of social disorganiza- 
tion. In the framework of the present discussion, the ob- 
vious conception of social disorganization that comes to 
mind is that of a situation in which a group of people are 
unable to carry out social acts; that is, there is insufficient — 
coordination of action to maintain organized social rela- 
tions. For example, we speak of mental disorder and 
alcoholism as disorganizing in a family because they inter- 
fere with the coordination of member actions for the fulfil- 
ment of normal family expectations. Social disorganization 
may also be viewed in another way. The non-social and 
erratic behavior of the mentally disordered and the alco- 
holic are often the products of an organized social process. 
That is, there are social acts by which people become intox- 
icated and there are others by which people become 
personally disorganized. There are also those intriguing 
instances of social acts called intergroup conflict in which 
the actions of one group produce predictable and, in a 
sense, coordinate but opposed responses on the part of the 
other. One suspects that the appropriate formulation of 
disorganization problems in terms of social acts may lead 
to added understanding of the organized processes which 
yield social disorganization. 

SOME: PROBLEMS FOR INVESTIGATION 


If social acts are to be studied profitably, it will be neces- 
sary to have some method of identifying them and an 
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appropriate conceptual scheme for their analysis. Unfor- 
tunately, I have no ready-made scheme to offer. My pur- 
pose, therefore, will be to indicate some of the directions 
in which I believe the answers are to be found. 

The basic assumption regarding social acts is that they 
represent organized social processes with respect to which 
people orient their behavior and coordinate their actions. 
This leads us to assume, further, that people must be able 
to arrive at common definitions of social acts. 

The assumption of common definitions of situations, 
however, seems contradicted by the studies of perception 
variability and particularly by the findings in the recent 
study of role consensus by Gross, McEachern, and Mason.° 
In their study of role definitions among school superin- 
tendents and school board members in Massachusetts, the 
authors emphasize the variability of role definitions which 
occur within each group as well as between them. That 
variability of situational definitions occurs seems undeni- 
able. It is consistent with the present argument to expect 
differences of definition as situations vary. However, these 
studies do not exclude the possibility that in the organized 
relations of people certain common perceptions and com- 
mon definitions will be found present. Reversing the prob- 
lem of variability of consensus posed by Gross and associ- 
ates, we ask whether a minimal consensual basis will be 
found wherever people are engaged in a social act. 

Fritz Heider in his recent work, The Psychology of Inter- 
personal Relations, deals with problems which, although 
primarily psychological in formulation, bear directly on 
these issues.’° Heider, whose forte is perception psychol- 
ogy, begins by pointing to the fact of perception constancy. 
He would say, for example, that this sheet of paper which 
I hold before you is seen by you as a rectangular sheet, 
81% by 11 inches in size, but that if you were responding 
only to the light stimuli reaching you at your respective 
positions most of you could not possibly see it as a rectangle 
nor. as anything so large. That is, psychologically we im- 
pose invariances upon the variability of stimuli which reach 
us, and those attributes of objects which dispose them to 
manifest themselves as invariant and predictable he calls 
“psychological dispositional properties.” Size, shape and 
color are among the invariant properties of physical ob- 
jects. Heider’s concern in this work is to ascertain the 
psychological dispositional properties in interpersonal re- 
lations. Using common-sense psychology for data and what 
Newcomb calls “a cultivated naivete,” Heider searches out 
the psychological dispositional properties of such every- 
day concepts as can, trying, wanting, suffering, sentiment, 
belonging, and ought. 

® Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and Alexander McEachern, Explo- 
rations in Role Analysis: Studies of the School Superintendency 
Role, New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957. 


10 Fritz Heider, The Psychology of Interpersonal Relations, New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958. ’ 
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The cultivated naivete of Heider’s work is too sophisti- 
cated for summary presentation here, but the implications 
of his study for our discussion may be obvious. Social acts 
are historical events and as with history we might say that 
“a social act never repeats itself.” Moreover, a social act 
may possess incredible complexity and variability. Never- 
theless, people are able to coordinate action in even very 
complex social acts. We assume that this is possible because 
of a sufficient consensual basis for joint action. We further - 
assume that the sufficient consensual basis will be found 
in the dispositional properties of social acts and of inter- 
personal relations. 

Heider, unfortunately, deliberately set aside consider- 

ation of sociological problems and therefore provides no 
blueprint of the dispositional properties of social acts. His 
method, however, may be directly applicable to our prob- 
lem. He took common sense words, grammatical structure, 
and ways of thinking as primary data, and then looked for 
invariant properties among them. Similarly, social acts 
may perhaps be studied by examining the common sense 
verbal identifications which are made of them and by 
searching for the psychological dispositional properties (or 
perhaps we should say “sociological dispositional proper- 
ties”) to be found in the verbal characterizations of social 
acts. 
To take a simple illustration, we generally have little 
difficulty distinguishing between communicative acts which 
are very hostile from those which are friendly. We should 
like to know what the psychological dispositional proper- 
ties are by which these two situations are distinguished. 

The obvious answer may be that communications which 
are very hostile employ entirely different words from those 
used in friendly social relations and that the difference 
of meaning is readily apprehended. There are occasions of 
social conversation, however, when people jokingly speak 
and act as if they were very hostile, but despite the antag- 
onistic format of the communicated matter, there may be 
no doubt that the statement is made as a friendly gesture. 
Pursuing this line of inquiry, one would be led into a 
Heiderian type of analysis with regard to the psychological 
dispositional properties in the intentions of communica- 
tors, the segment of life space which the act occupies, the 
sentiments and values expressed, and so on. What may 
result from such a mode of analysis cannot be foreseen, but 
one suspects that by treating social acts as perceptual ob- 
jects in the commonsense field, a fruitful application may 
be made of Heider’s method." 


11 For examples of work in this direction see Roger G. Barker and 
Herbert F. Wright, Midwest and Its Children, Evanston, IIl.: Row, 
Peterson and Co., 1955, and Nelson Foote, “Concept and Method in 
the Study of Human Development,” in Muzafer Sherif and M. O. 
Wilson (eds.), Emerging Problems in Social Psychology, Norman, 
Oklahoma: Institute of Group Relations, University of Oklahoma, 
1957, pp. 29-49. 
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If it is possible to identify social acts we should then be 
able to solve another problem, namely, the typing of social 
acts. The idea of typologizing social acts and identifying 
their invariant properties is not at all new. Some years ago 
LaPiere in his Collective Behavior devoted major attention 
to classifying and describing the basic characteristics of the 
cultural, recreational, control, and escape types of social 
interaction and their subtypes.!? His work still remains the 
most comprehensive treatment of the subject. 

Typologies, however, prove sterile when their relevance 
for problems fails to be demonstrated. To help insure 
relevance, two things might be done. First, instead of em- 
ploying an objectively derived scheme of classification, 
types recognized in common sense might be used. Second, 
the typology of social acts should be developed with respect 
to defined social settings, such as the family, industry, or 
any setting in which fairly definite group objectives may 
occur. It then becomes meaningful to ask what function 
each type of social act serves. For example, although the 
typology developed by Slater'* distinguishing the “idea 
men” and “best-liked men” in small group relations has 
more to do with the differentiation of roles than of social 
acts, his study suggests analogically that social acts of the 
task variety as opposed to those emphasizing socio-emo- 
tional reactions may serve related but different functions 
within a given social process. Typologies of this type may 
be limited but they have the virtue of relevance in research 
and should in time provide the basis for more inclusive 
schemes. 

Finally, the main purpose in studying social acts is to 
permit a less segmented approach to the study of social 
interaction. The basic idea underlying this paper is the 
belief that when social acts are identified as distinct enti- 
ties the accompanying interaction then can be carefully 
observed from beginning to end, as Bales has done. Unlike 
Bales, however, it would be necessary to inquire how the 
participants defined the situation and to inquire further 
how this perception affects their action in the given context. 

In addition, instead of studying self-conceptions, role 
definitions, and empathizing in the abstract, they would be 
investigated in their native habitat, within the social act. 
Tn particular, inquiry would be directed at the question of 


12 Richard T. LaPiere, Collective Behavior, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1938. 


13 Philip E. Slater, “Role Differentiation in Small Groups,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 20 (June, 1955), pp. 300-310. 
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how these components are affected by the particular kind 
of social act within which they occur. Nor would the ap- 
proach preclude the possibility that generalized aspects of 
self-conception, role definitions, and the like might be 
uncovered, but the generalization would not be brought 
into existence by fiat and the generalized conception would 
have a known relationship to the situationally specific 
aspects of these components. 

The suggested approach should be acceptable even for 
those who emphasize, as does Nelson Foote, “The uncer- 
tainty of every outcome... (the) exploratory, formulative, 
creative in every observable episode.” Even highly fluid 
social acts must be held together by some bonds and our 
guess is that these bonds have their basis in the invariant 
properties which we have hypothesized. The question then 
concerns the relationship between the invariant properties 
and the variable conditions. 


SUMMARY 


The modest aim of this paper has been to emphasize 
again the need for research on the organized character of 
the interactional-process. It has suggested that the social 
process can, with some arbitrariness to be sure, be divided 
into definable units which some have called “interaction 
episodes.” More than this, however, this paper urges the 
development of methods by which to identify the defini- 
tions of social acts which we assume occur phenomenally 
in people. It then should be possible to determine how such 
definitions affect, or fail to affect, roles, self-concept, and 
other apparatus of interaction; and this kind of knowledge, 
it would seem, might give us some fairly basic understand- 
ing of organized social process. 

It will be obvious to you that the ideas expressed here 
are extremely traditional. What is suggested, however, is 
that a number of lines of thinking—including those of 
Leonard Cottrell, Nelson Foote, R. E. L. Faris, Robert F. 
Bales, Theodore Newcomb, Fritz Heider, and Barker and 
Wright—appear to be converging again upon this tradi- 
tional problem. There is this difference, however, that in 
the intervening period since the classical writings a slow 
but certain accumulation of social psychological knowl- 
edge has taken place that provides us with new ideas and 
instruments with which to explore the area. One wonders 
if the time may not be ripe to launch a thorough re- 
exploration of this traditional problem. 


14 Fgote, op. cit., p. 36. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND PLANS OF 


NEGRO AND WHITE MALE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS* 


Rosert G. HoLLoway 
Michigan State University 


Many studies of aspiration level have shown that lower 
class persons have lower aspirations than do persons of 
middle and upper class.’ The results have been interpreted 
to mean that the sub-culture of the lower class places less 
stress on achievement, and the lower class child therefore 
acquires in the process of socialization less achievement 
motivation than children of other classes. 

Some more recent studies have raised questions about the 
earlier findings and their interpretation (Gould; Chinoy; 
and Stephenson) .? Stephenson, for example, made a dis- 
tinction between aspirations (defined as what one would 
like to achieve) and plans (defined as what one expects to 
work for and considers possible for him) . By these criteria 
his “upper” group showed no significant difference be- 
tween aspirations and plans, but his “lower” group, though 
_ equal in aspiration to the upper group, had plans that were 
significantly lower than their aspirations. An analysis of 
his lower class Negro group showed that this pattern was 
unaffected by race, the aspirations of both races being 
equally high; but the difference between aspirations and 
plans was greater for the lower class Negroes. He advanced 
the hypothesis that all students share the general cultural 
value of high achievement, or in his terms, “mobility 
orientation,” but that faced with obstacles imposed by class 
position, they scale down their aspirations toward a reality 
level, which results in lower plans. Lower class Negroes, 
faced with obstacles of both class and race, would be ex- 
pected to plan even farther below their aspirations.* 

* Revised version of a paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the Pacific Sociological Society, San Francisco, April, 1959. 

1H. H. Hyman, “The Value Systems of Different Classes: A So- 
cial Psychological Contribution to the Analysis of Stratification,” in 
Reinhard Bendix and S. M. Lipset, editors, Class, Status and Power: 
A Reader in Social Straification, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957, pp. 
426-442. A selected bibliography on studies of aspiration is found in 
W. H. Sewell, A. O. Haller and M. A. Straus, “Social Status and 
Educational and Occupational Aspiration,” American Sociological 
Review, 22 (February, 1957), p. 68, footnote 2. 

2 See for example Rosalind Gould, “Some Sociological Determin- 
ants of Goal Strivings,” The Journal of Social Psychology, 13 (May, 
1941), pp. 461-476; Ely Chinoy, “The Tradition of Opportunity and 
the Aspirations of Automobile Workers,” The American Journal of 
Sociology, 57 (March, 1952), pp. 159-186; Robert K. Merton, Social 

Theory and Social Structure (rev. ed.), Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1957, Chapter IV; and Richard M. Stephenson, “Mobility Orienta- 
tion and Stratification of 1,000 Ninth Graders,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 22 (April, 1957) , pp. 204-212. 

3 Stephenson, op. cit., pp. 209-210. 
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Joe. V. BERREMAN 
University of Oregon 


The study reported in this paper was designed to test 
this and the earlier hypothesis by use of samples of both 
Negro and white students of middle and lower classes. 

If, as was inferred from earlier studies, aspiration level 
is the result of differential socialization within class sub- 
cultures, we should find differences in aspiration between 
middle and lower classes of both races. If socialization does 
not differ significantly between Negroes and whites of the 
same class, as Davis and Havighurst showed, we should 
likewise expect to find no significant difference between 
races of the same class.‘ If, on the other hand, Stephenson 
is correct that aspirations do not differ between classes, 
we may infer that the class differences observed in earlier 
studies resulted from the measurement of plans rather than 
aspirations, and plans represent aspirations that have been 
scaled down on the basis of perception of life chances. On 
the basis of this theory, we should expect, when we differ- 
entiate aspirations from plans, to find aspiration esssen- 
tially equal in both classes and both races. Plans should be 
significantly lower than aspirations in Negroes of both 
classes, and whites of the lower class; but this should not 
be true of the white middle class. The Negro lower class, 
with the handicaps of both class and race, should have 
plans that are farther below their aspirations than those 
of the other two groups. 

These propositions may be formulated as hypotheses as 
follows: 

1. On the basis of the theory that aspiration level re- 
flects the values of the class sub-culture; we should expect 
to find: 

(a) Aspiration level varies with class. 

(b) Aspiration level does not differ significantly be- 
tween Negroes and whites when class is constant. 

2. On the basis of the theory derived from Stephenson, 
we should expect to find: 

(a) Aspirations, when measured independently of plans, 
do not differ by race and class position. 
4 The assumption of no significant difference in socialization 
practices between races of approximately the same social class has 
some empirical support. See A. Davis and R. J. Havighurst, “Social 
Class and Color Differences in Child-Rearing,” American Sociolog- 
ical Review, 11 (December, 1946), pp. 698-710. See also, A. Davis, 


B. B. Gardner, and M. R. Gardner, Deep South, Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1941. 
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(b) The white middle class shows no difference between 
aspirations and plans. 

(c) The Negro middle class, and the lower class of both 
races show plans significantly lower than their aspirations. 

(d) The Negro lower class shows a greater difference 
between aspirations and plans than either the Negro mid- 
dle or the white lower class. 

To test these hypotheses an open-ended questionnaire 
was administered to 313 Negro and white male pupils of 
the sixth, seven, and eighth grades in three elementary 
schools in a city in the Pacific Northwest. This sample 
consisted of all male pupils in these schools and grades 
present at the time the questionnaire was administered. The 
three schools were selected, not as representative of those 
in the city, but because it was believed they would maxi- 
mize the chances of obtaining sizeable groups of students 
of both races and classes. They were located within eight 
census tracts in which 54 per cent of the city’s Negro 
population lived. The schools varied in racial composition 
from 85 per cent white to 98 per cent Negro. Of those in- 
cluded in the study, 59, per gent of the pupils were Negro 
and 4] per cent were white. But despite these proportions, 
only 15 (8%) of the Negro pupils were rated as middle 
class. Because of this small number, the results for the 
Negro middle class must be regarded as quite tentative. 

The questionnaire was constructed and pre-tested twice 
on different groups of pupils of the same grade level as 
those to be studied. It was revised on the basis of these 
pretests in an attempt to clarify questions which did not 
elicit consistent responscs. The instrument was not tested 
for reliability. 

The questionnaire was designed to elicit biographical 


. data to be used in determination of class or status rank, as 


well as both realistic aspirations and practical plans in the 
two areas of education and occupation. 

For the determination of social class an index score 
was used which was modeled after McGuire’s Modification 
of Warner’s “Index of Status Characteristics.” The only 
departure from McGuire’s scale was that teacher ratings 
of social class were substituted for McGuire’s item, source 
of income. This was done because it appeared that the 
limited range of occupational opportunities for Negroes 
and their low economic status would result in their incomes 
being almost entirely from wages. This would tend to place 
all of them in the lower class, and would be a less accurate 
criterion of status rank for Negroes than for whites. 
Teacher rating, on the other hand, was expected to take 
into account other less tangible criteria such as social 
standing, community participation, living quarters, etc., 
which vary considerably améng Negroes who have no 
source of income but wages. 

Educational aspirations were elicited and distinguished 
from plans by the following two questions: 
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1. What is the highest grade in school you would like 
to reach if you had the chance? 

2. Sometimes we cannot do what we would like to do. 
How far in school do you really plan to go? 

Occupational aspirations and plans were elicited by 
similar questions. 

The first questions left the pupil a relatively free choice 
of educational and occupational goals without the necessity 
of considering reality factors. The questions which fol- 
lowed were designed to structure his thinking to take into 
account reality factors and indicate what he really thought 
he would do. 

Both educational aspirations and plans were rated on a 
seven point scale and divided into two categories of high 
and low. The scale for education was adapted from that 
used by McGuire and White.® Pupils aspiring to different 
amounts of college education were ranked from 1 to 3, 
and this constituted the high category. Those who specified 
lesser educational goals were ranked from 4 to 7 and con- 
stituted the low category. 

Occupational aspirations and plans were rated on War- 
ner’s, Revised Scale for Rating Occupations as adapted by 
Stern.® On this scale, too, those ranking 1 to 3 were classed 
as high, and those ranking 4 to 7 were classed as low in 
aspiration. 

The cases falling into the high and low categories were 
then entered on 2 x 2 contingency tables and submitted to 
the chi square test of independence. 

The questionnaire was administered by the senior author 
to pupils in their regular classrooms. All members present 
were asked to fill out the questionnaire, although only those 
of the male students were used in this study. The investi- 
gator, in a brief introduction, attempted to motivate the 
respondents by stating that it was desired to know about 
their wishes and plans in order to provide more appropriate 
educational and vocational training and opportunities. 
They were assured that the answers would be confidential. 
The investigator paced the pupils by reading the questions 
aloud, waiting after each question until all were ready for 
the next. The time required varied in different classes be- 
tween 40 and 55 minutes. 

While the investigator was administering the question- 
naire to the class the teacher was given a list of the families 
represented in the class and asked first to rank the families 
in terms of social standing in the community from highest 
to lowést. Secondly, she was asked to break this continuum 

5 C. McGuire and G. White, “The Measurement of Social Status” 


Research Paper in Human Development No. 3 (revised), Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology, University of Texas, Austin, May 
1952 (Mimeographed). 

6 W. L. Warner et al., Social Class in America, Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1949, pp. 140-141. Alfred Stern, A Study of the 
Relationship between Parental Social Class Level and Occupational 
Aspiration Level of Adolescents in Junior High School. Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis, Austin: University of Texas, 1950, pp. 30-39. 
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into three classes on the basis of “such things as occupa- 
tion, income, place and type of residence, whom he goes 
around with, what organizations he belongs to, how he lives 
and acts.” 

It was believed that requiring the teachers to first rank 
the families in terms of community standing would avoid 
the tendency to lump most families in one class. This was 
the protocol used by Celia Stendler in her Brasstown 
study.” 


RESULTS 


There proved to be a marked difference in results be- 
tween occupational and educational items. It will be neces- 
sary to distinguish between them in presenting the tests 
of the hypotheses advanced above. 

Hypothesis 1 (a): Aspiration level varies with class. 
Results of the test of this hypothesis are shown in Table 1. 
The hypothesis is supported generally with regard to 
occupational aspirations, but must be rejected in the area 
of educational aspirations. 

A significant difference was found between the occupa- 
tional aspirations of middle class and lower class white 
~ pupils. 

No significant difference in this area appeared between 
middle class and lower class Negroes, but the small number 
of middle class Negroes renders this exception unreliable. 
Disregarding race, the occupational aspirations of lower 
~ 7 Celia (Burns) Stendler, Children of Brasstown, (University of 


Illinois Bulletin, V. 46, No. 59), Urbana: University of Illinois Bu- 
reau of Research and Service, College of Education, 1949, p. 26. 


Table 1. Expecrations (by Hyporuesis la) 


class pupils were significantly lower than those of middle 
class pupils. 

In educational aspirations, on the other hand, no signif- 
icant class differences appeared in either race. Educational 
aspirations of all race-class categories were predominantly 
high. 

Hypothesis 1 (b): Aspiration level does not differ 
significantly by race when class is held constant. Results 
of tests of this hypothesis are shown in Table 2. 

This hypothesis is generally supported by our data on 
both educational and occupational aspirations. 

Negro and white pupils of the lower class do not differ 
significantly in either area. The small sample of middle 
class Negroes showed occupational aspirations below those 
of middle class whites, and about equal to those of lower 
class pupils; but again the sample is too small for valid 
conclusions. 

Hypotheses bearing on Stephenson’s theory: 

Hypothesis 2 (a) : Aspiration when measured independ- 
ently of plans does not differ by race or class position. 

As indicated in Table 1 and 2, this hypothesis is sup- 
ported by the data on educational aspirations but must be 
rejected in regard to occupational aspirations. 

No significant differences in educational aspirations 
were found between any of the four race-class categories. 
All were predominantly high. 

In occupational aspirations, as also shown above, middle 
class whites were higher than any of the other three 
categories. 


: AsPIRATION LEVEL VARIES WITH SOCIAL CLASS 


Aspiration 


__Per Cent High Diff. Chi Decision: 
_Null Hypothesis Middle Lower ri Square ull Hyp . 
There is no difference between: Class Class Per Cent Ve at 5% level P Expectation 
1. Occupational Aspirations of 78% 48% 30 10.27 Rejected* <.01 Confirmed 
White Middle and Lower Classes (n=55) (n=61) 
2. Educational Aspirations of % 19% 9 88 Not 05 Not Confirmed 
White Middle and Lower Classes (n=56) (n=63) Rejected* ; 
3. Occupational Aspirations of % 40% 4 .00 Not 05 Not Confirmed 
Negro Middle and Lower Classes (n=14) (n=164) Rejected* 
4. Educational Aspirations of lo 759% 5 01 Not 05 Not Confirmed 
Negro Middle and Lower Classes (n=15) (n=169) Rejected 


* Small number of cases in Negro middle class permits no firm conclusion on basis of these results. 


Table 2. EXPECTATIONS (by Hypotuests 1b): Asprrations or Necro WHITE Srupents ArE Equat Crass Is Hetp Constant 


Null Hypothesis Per Gent High Nall Hyp 

There is no difference between: Negro White Per Cent Value P Expectation 

1. Occupational Aspirations of 36% 78% 42 7.61 Rejected* <.01 Not Confirmed 
Negro and White Middle Class (n=14). (n=55) 

2. Educational Aspirations of Jo 88% 8 ll Not >.05 Confirmed 
Negro and White Middle Class (n=15) (n=56) Rejected* 

3. Occupational Aspirations of %o 48% 8 84 Not >.05 Confirmed 
Negro and White Lower Class (n=164) (n=61) Rejected* 

4. Educational Aspirations of 75% 79% 4 05 Confirmed 
Negro and White Lower Class (n=169) (n=63) Rejected 


* Small namber of cases in Negro middle class permits no firm conclusion on basis of this test, 
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Table 3. Expectations (by Hypotuesis 2b): PLans or WuitTe Crass ARE As HicH as THEIR ASPIRATIONS, AND BY (HYPOTHESIS 
_ 2c): THe Necro Mippte Crass anp Lower Crass oF Botu Races Witt SHow Pians Lower THAN THEIR ASPIRATIONS* 


Chi 
Null Hypothesis Per Cent High _ Diff. in Square Decision: 
There is no difference between: Aspirations Plans Per Cent Value Null Hypo. P Expectation 
1. Occupational Aspirations and 82% 63% 19 3.76 Not >.05 Confirmed 
Plans of White Middle Class (n=50) (n=50) Rejected 
2. Educational Aspirations and 87% 82% 32 Not >.05 Confirmed 
Plans of White Middle Class (n=55) (n=55) Rejected 
3. Occcupational Aspirations and to 0 00 (Not >.05 (Not confirmed) 
Plans of Negro Middle Class (n=10) (n=10) Rejected) ** 
4. Educational Aspirations and 80% 67% 13 17 (Not >.05 (Not confirmed) 
Plans of Negro Middle Class (n=15) (n=15) Rejected) ** 
5. Occupational Aspirations and % % 4 04 Not >.05 Not- confirmed 
Plans of White Lower Class (n=50) (n=50) Rejected 
6. Educational Aspirations and 79% 57% 22 6.19 = Rejected <.025 Confirmed 
Plans of Lower White Class (n=63) (n=63) 
7. Occupational Aspirations and 41% 30% ll 3.19 Not >.05 Not confirmed 
. Education spirations an ejected 01 Confirmed 
Plans of Negro Lower Class (n=167) (n=167) ' 
* Numb and thereft ges, in this table differ within race-class categor‘es from those in Table 1 and 2 b of attrition in bers due to incomplete re- 


sponses. All pupils who responded to questions on aspirations were included in Tables 1 and 2, but some failed to follow through to answer questi 


answering both parts were included when aspirations and plans were compared. 
** Number of cases in the Negro middle class was too small for valid conclusions. 


Hypothesis 2 (b): White middie class pupils show no 
difference between aspirations and plans. Results of the 
test of this hypothesis are shown in items 1 and 2 of Table 3. 

This hypothesis is supported by the evidence. Educa- 
tional aspirations and plans were substantially equal. Al- 
though occupational plans for this class were lower than 
aspirations the difference was not significant at the 5 per 
cent level. 

Hypothesis 2 (c) : The Negro middle class and the lower 
classes of both races (i.e., all disadvantaged groups) shows 
plans significantly lower than than their aspirations. Re- 
sults of our test of this hypothesis are shown in items 3 to 
8 of Table 3. 

This hypothesis is supported in the case of educational 
plans of the lower classes of both races where plans were 
significantly below aspirations. 

By all other results the hypothesis is rejected. Occupa- 
tional plans of lower class pupils of both races remain as 
high as their aspirations. The same is true of both educa- 
tional and occupational plans of the small group of Negro 
middle class pupils. 

Hypothesis 2 (d) : The Negro lower class (with handi- 
caps of both class and race) will show greater difference 
between aspirations and plans than either the Negro middle 
class or the white lower class. Comparisons testing this 
hypothesis are included in previous tables. 

The preponderance of evidence requires us to reject this 
hypothesis.\The members of the Negro lower class did scale 
down their educational aspirations but no more than lower 
class whites. Also like lower class whites, their occupa- 
tional plans were as high as their aspirations) 

As the small sample of pupils of the Negro middle class 
did not plan significantly below their aspirations in either 
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ions on plans. Only those 


education or occupation, the lower class Negroes differed 
from them in the educational field where a significant dif- 
ference was found. The inadequate size of the Negro 
middle class sample again precludes reliance upon this 
comparison. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study do not provide clear-cut choices 
between alternative interpretations outlined at the begin- 
ning of this paper. 

Had we measured only educational aspirations and 
plans, our data would have generally supported Stephen- 
son’s theory. /Aspirations of both classes and both races 
are high and essentially equal, and the lower classes, facing 
obstacles to achievement, plan lower than they aspire. Con- 
trary to expectations the Negro lower class, confronted by 
the double handicaps of class and race shows no greater 
tendency to plan below their aspirations than does the 
white lower class which faces only the handicap of class.\ 
The evidence, also contrary to expectations, that the Negro 
middle class, faced with the handicaps of race, does not 
plan below aspirations cannot be relied upon because of 
the small number of cases. 

On the other hand, had we measured only occupational 
aspirations and plans, the theory that classes differ in aspir- 
ations because of the differences in “mobility orientation” 
in the class sub-cultures, and that plans do not differ from 
aspirations in this regard, would have been generally con- 
firmed. \White middle class occupational aspirations are 
significantly higher than those of white and Negro lower 
classes, and in none of the four race-class categories do 
plans differ significantly from aspirations. The one excep- 
tion to expectation is the low aspiration of the Negro mid- 
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dle clase, but again, the small number of cases renders this 
exception unreliable. 

If aspiration level is a reflection of the values of class 
culture, we must conclude that all classes place essentially 
equal stress on the value of educational achievement, or 
pupils internalize this value from their contact with the 
general culture. To account for class differences in occu- 
pational aspirations by this theory we would have to sur- 
mise that classes differ in their occupational values but not 
in their educational ones, and that these differences are not 
erased in the minds of pupils by their contacts with the 
general culture. 

Stephenson’s theory that aspirations of all classes are 
equivalent when measured in their pure form, but that 
plans represent aspirations that have been scaled down on 
the basis of perceived obstacles, serves well to account for 
the findings on education. But this theory cannot account 
for the class differences in occupational aspirations and the 
lack of any scaling down of occupational aspirations by the 
disadvantaged categories. If perception of obstacles has 
had an effect in the occupational area, it has had this effect 
at the level of aspirations. It is possible to interpret the 
lower occupational aspirations of Negroes of both classes 
and of lower class whites in this manner. But if this is the 
case, no explanation suggests itself for the delayed effect 
of this reality factor in the area of education where the 
lower classes show high aspirations and lower plans. 

The difference between our results and those of Stephen- 
son may be a function of grade level. His ninth grade pupils 
were one to two years more mature, and the problems of 
life plans were that much more immediate for them. But 
no explanation is apparent for the greater effect of this 
difference in the occupational than in the educational area. 


It occurs to the writers that possibly the distinction be- 


tween aspirations and plans is at best a tenuous one. It is 
doubtful whether either of them as elicited in this or 
Stephenson’s study is wholly devoid either of fantasy or 
reality considerations. Were it possible to obtain a state- 
ment of aspiration totally disregarding anticipation of 
achievement the statements would be more a measure of 
imagination than of aspiration. We do not know to what 
extent this was achieved in the first questions, although 
pupils were invited to disregard reality. We have better 
reason to believe that reality factors were definitely in- 
volved in plans, and perhaps the aspirations that are real- 
istically significant are those which the individual expects 
and intends to try to achieve. Hence the writers are in- 
clined to look upon plans as the more significant measure 
of achievement orientation. A wish which one has no ex- 
pectation of realizing and does not plan to try to realize 
can scarcely provide significant motivation, nor can failure 
to achieve it be particularly frustrating. 

Looking only at plans in our results we observe that they 
vary in accordance with class position. The lower class 
pupils of both races plan below those of the middle class 
in both the educational and occupational areas. This find- 
ing is in accord with that of most previous studies and 
supports the theory that aspiration is a reflection of the 
values of class sub-cultures. 

The fact that members of the lower class, even on a 
verbal level, express the wish for high educational achieve- 
ment is not, however, without significance. It suggests that 
this value is accepted by youth of all classes. This may be 
one result of universal exposure to the predominantly mid- 
dle class culture of the schools. Although, as the data show, 
the plans and expectations of lower class pupils are not 
raised to the level of the middle class, they do know and 
give the socially approved response in favor of high educa- 
tional achievement. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC ADJUSTMENT TO A DECREASE IN SUSTENANCE 


Jack P. 
University of Texas 


This paper reports a study of the relationship between 
changes in crude birth and death rates among 45 countries 
during the last world-wide economic depression. The prob- 
lem was to consider the possibility that some populations 
avoid an increase in mortality when confronted with a de- 
crease in their level of sustenance (the amount of food, 
clothing, and housing consumed on a per capita basis) 
through a demographic adjustment, specifically, a reduc- 
tion in fertility. 

In pursuit of an ecological theory concerning change 
in sustenance organization, numerous variables must be 
regarded as possible determinants. Among these, a de- 
crease in the level of sustenance is particularly worthy of 
consideration. However, in advancing this variable as a 
determinant, alternative means of adjustment should be 
taken into account. If an adjustment to a sharp decrease in 
sustenance be defined operationally as the avoidance of an 
increase in mortality, then there are at least six ways by 
which it can be accomplished. 

(1) Through a change in the mode of sustenance or- 
ganization. Such a change can take several forms. Under 
certain circumstances, for example, a tribe could increase 
its level of sustenance through the formation of hunting 
groups as opposed to independent hunters. In a more com- 
plex society the change can take the form of an increased 
specialization in the territorial division of labor. And in 
either the complex or primitive society the distributional 
system may be modified so as to achieve a greater equality 
in the division of sustenance. 

(2) Through the adoption of a more effective material 
technology." 

(3) By militaristic expansion. 

(4) Through collective migration to an area richer in 


natural resources. 


(5) Through a change from one natural resource to 
another without technological innovations. 

(6) Through a reduction in members. This “demo- 
graphic adjustment” may be reached by a decrease in fer- 
tility and/or an increase of emigration. If the reduction in 
numbers exceeds the absolute decrease in sustenance, there 
will be an increase in the level of sustenance on a per capita 

1See Fred Cottrell, Energy and Society, New York: McGraw- 


Hill, 1955, for observations on the relationship between technolog- 
ical variables and sustenance levels. 
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basis. It is recognized that a decrease in fertility and/or 
an increase in emigration will not decrease the size of a 
population in cases where the mortality level is low and the 
rate of immigration high. However, speaking generally, 
the two are mechanisms for the reduction of numbers, or 
at least the deceleration of population growth. 

The above means of adjustment are more than purely 
logical possibilities for there are historical instances of 
each. Moreover, a population may resort not to one but to 
several simultaneously. The situation is further compli- 
cated by the possibility that some populations will not 
achieve an adjustment; they may not make any major 
socio-cultural changes, or such modifications may fail to 
avoid an increase in mortality. In passing it should be 
noted that apparently little is known about the conditions 
which produce one type of reaction to a decrease in sus- 
tenance as opposed to another. 

The reality of alternatives and the possibility of “no ad- 
justment” thus preclude the ascription of necessity to a 
relationship between a decrease in sustenance and change 
in sustenance organization. From this point of view, then, 
the formulation of a theory linking the two can justifiably 
begin with the following question: To what extent do each 
of the alternative means of adjustment and failures to ad- 
just appear to prevail? The answer to this question will 
suggest the restrictions that must be placed on any general- 
ization concerning a decrease in sustenance and a change 
in sustenance organization. 


DEMOGRAPHIC ADJUSTMENT TO ECONOMIC DEPRESSION 


Unfortunately or fortunately, as the reader may see it, 
human ecology cannot conduct experiments in which sus- 
tenance levels are subjected to manipulation and control. 
It must study historical populations under circumstances 
indicative of a decline in sustenance, and this acceptance 
of units of observation “where you can find them” creates 
numerous problems. Under ideal conditions a study would 
take into account all of the possible responses to a decrease 
in sustenance in a large number of cases, with the amount 
of decrease known for each at any point in time. But, be- 
cause of limited data and other restrictions on research, 
this study was limited to an examination of the relation- 
ship between trends in fertility and mortality rates among 
45 countries over the years 1921-37, on the assumption 
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that each country was confronted during this period with 
a decline in sustenance. This means that only one of the 
several possible means of adjustment have been considered. 
It also means that both the pre-depression and depression 
levels of sustenance of each population remain unknown 
and therefore uncontrolled. 

There are some data that could be used as indicators of 
the sustenance levels of international populations over the 
years 1921-37. However, these data are deficient in so 
many respects, particularly because they are available in 
comparable form for only a few countries, that their in- 
corporation in the study proved to be infeasible. As a con- 
sequence, the writer has had to assume that the depression 
brought on a decrease in the level of sustenance of a mag- 
nitude sufficient in each case to necessitate some change if 
an increase in mortality were to be avoided. To the extent 
that the depression did not have this uniform effect and 
to the extent that different means of adjustment were em- 
ployed by the populations, one would expect a lack of 
regularity between trends in birth and death rates; that is, 
where non-demographic means of adjustment prevail, 
trends in mortality may vary independently of trends in 
fertility. 

Serious though the lack of controls in the study may be, 
it does not render the findings meaningless. Insofar as the 
findings show that those populations which had the greatest 
decrease in their birth rate during the depression also had 


‘ the least increase in their death rate, there is reason to be- 


lieve that the means of adjustment to a decline in the level 
of sustenance may have been, at least in part, demographic 
in nature. It is necessary, however, to recognize the possi- 
bility of alternative explanations, one of which is consid- 
ered in a later section of this paper. 


DEMOGRAPHIC ADJUSTMENT AND MALTHUSIAN THEORY 


From an ecological perspective, the present investiga- 
tion is largely exploratory. However, from the demog- 
rapher’s point of view, a consideration of the relationship 
between mortality and fertility has a long history and 
bears directly on Malthusian theory. A brief digression is 
thus in order. 

While recognizing that the variables in question are 
central to Malthus’ argument, no claim is made that the 
study constitutes a test of his theory. For one thing, as made 
quite clear by Davis,? it is doubtful whether any of the three 
fundamental propositions advanced by Malthus can be 
subjected to any sort of test, much less a conclusive one. 
Since his propositions are purely theoretical and say 
nothing about any actual state of affairs,® the relevance of 

2 Kingsley Davis, “Malthus and the Theory of Population,” in 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg (eds.), The Language of 


Social Research, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955, pp. 540-553. 
3 [bid., p. 547. 
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the findings of an empirical study as evidence for or against 
Malthus is inherently debatable. As evidence of this, con- 
sider the relationship between the variables in columns 1 
and 5 of Table 1. The figures in column 1 represent the 
mean annual crude birth rates of 45 countries over the 
years 1921-25 or 1926-30 (whichever of the two was high- 
er), and the figures in column 5 represent their mean an- 
nual crude death rates for the years 1921-25 or 1926-30 
(whichever of the two was the lower). That the death rate 
varied directly with the birth rate by countries is indicated 
by a coefficient of correlation (r) of +.82 (P <.01)* be- 
tween the two.® 

One might be prone to regard this correlation as being 
strong support for Malthus’ theory, reasoning that the 
populations with high birth rates were pushing the limits 
of their resources for sustenance, with the consequence 
being a high rate of mortality. But this interpretation is 
theoretically defensible only if one assumes that each coun- 
try was existing at the barest subsistence level during the 
decade. If this had been the case, then the direct relation- 
ship could be easily understood as the law of numbers oper- 
ating in terms of a grisly formula: The more mouths to 
feed, the more persons to bury. In reality, though, there 
is evidence indicating that few, if any, of the countries were 
existing on the barest subsistence level prior to the onset 
of the depression; and, if this were the case, the direct re- 
lationship is no longer well grounded in theory. 

It could be argued, of course, that the anticipated rela- 
tionship between trends in fertility and mortality is only a 
special case of Malthus’ proposition that the preventive and 
positive checks vary inversely. The connection between 
Malthus’ frame of reference and this study is, however, 
only superficial. In short, the study is not based on the as- 
sumption that depressions and decreases in sustenance 
levels are always due to over-population, nor is it based on 
the assumption that an increase in mortality is the only way 
by which a decrease in sustenance can be checked. It does 
assume, in contrast to Malthus, that some populations have 
fertility under control and will reduce the birth rate when 
confronted with a decrease in sustenance. 


4 Although the countries shown in Table 1 do not represent a 
truly random sample, levels of significance for correlation coeffi- 
cients are given to indicate the statistical evaluation that would be 
accorded them had the countries been selected on a purely random 
basis. The levels shown are for one-tailed tests of significance. 

5 This finding is merely a by-product of the study. A more rigor- 
ous analysis would require that the birth rates and death rates be 
based on the same years. Using data not shown in Table 1, it has 
been found that when the two rates are based on the same time span 
the results are not substantially changed. 

A direct relationship between levels of fertility and mortality has 
been noted by others. See United Nations, The Determinants and 
Consequences of Population Trends, New York: 1953, pp. 134-36. 
However, an insufficient amount of attention has been given to the 
relationship between changes in fertility and mortality, which is the 
central question here. 
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Table 1. CHance 1n Crupe Biro aNp DeatH Rates By Countries Concomitant WitH THE Last Worip-Wing Economic DEpREssION, 


Circa 1921-37* 
Crude Birth Rate Crude Death Rate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Pre- Per Cent Pre- Per Cent 
Country Depression Depression Change Change Depression Depression Change Change 
Australia 23.9¢ 16.4 — 7.5 —314 9,34 9.53 + 0.2 + 2.2 
Austria 22.2¢ 12.8! — 94 —42.3 14.44 14.0f “ — 0.4 — 28 
Belgium 20.4¢ 15.4* — 5.0 —24.5 13.4¢ 13.4¢ 0.0 0.0 
Bulgaria 39.0¢ 24.31 —14.7 —37.7 17.94 17.0f — 09 — 5.0 
Burma 28.4¢ 26.0¢ — 24 — 85 20.94 23.1! + 2.2 +10.5 
Canada 27.4¢ 20.0! — 74 —27.0 11.14 10.7¢ — 04 — 3.6 
Ceylon® 40.44 34.1 — 63 —15.6 25.14 25.5 + 04 + 16 
Chile 41.64 33.1 — 85 —20.4 25.84 26.5 + 0.7 + 2.7 
Colombia 30.04 25.38 — 47 —15.7 13.8¢ 15.6! +18 +13, 
Costa Rica 44.64 42.71 — 19 — 43 21.14 22.5¢ +14 + 66 
Cyprus» 29.04 27.4 — 16 — 5.5 15.84 17. + 13 + 82 
Czechoslovakia 27.1¢ 16.3! —10.8 —39.9 15.34 14.1¢ — 12 — 78 
Denmark 22.3¢ 17.3h — 5.0 —22.4 11.14 11.4f + 03 + 2.7 
Egypt 44,34 41.35 — 3.0 — 68 25.4¢ 28.8* + 3.4 +13.4 
E] Salvador 45.3¢ 38.75 — 6.6 —146 23.74 24.41 + 0.7 + 3.0 
Finland 24.7¢ 18.4h — 63 —25.5 14.84 14,1¢ — 0.7 — 47 
Formosa 44.04 44,2 + 0.2 + 0.5 22.04 21.7£ — 03 —14 
France 19,3¢ - 15.0! — 43 —22.3 16.84 16.4¢ — 04 — 24 
Germany 22.1¢ 14.74 — 74 —33.5 11.84 11.85 0.0 0.0 
Greece 30.24 26.41 — 38 —126 16.5¢ 18.08 +15 + 91 
Guatemala g-—- 41.2¢ 46.5! + 5.3 +12.9 18.7¢ 30.6! +119 +63.6 
ungary 29.4¢ 20.0! — 94 —32.0 17.04 17.98 + 0.9 + 5.3 
Iceland .... 26.5¢ 20.41 — 61 —23.0 11.64 12.23 + 0.6 + 5.2 
India 33.34 33.2 — 0.1 — 03 24,34 25.1f + 08 + 33 
Ireland 20.3¢ 19.18 — 12 — 5.9 14.44 15.3! + 09 + 63 
Italy 29.8¢ 22.4 — 74 —24.8 16.04 14.8f — 12 — 75 
Japan 34.6¢ 30.0! — 46 —13.3 19,34 19.0¢ — 03 — 16 
Korea 35.24 28.9k — 63 —17.9 19.7¢ 22.68 + 29 +14.7 
Luxembourg 21.04 15.03 — 6.0 —28.6 13.4¢ 13.2¢ — 0.2 — 15 
Mexico - 36.74 42.2h + 5.5 +15.0 25.5¢ 26.6¢ +11 + 43 
Netherlands 25.7¢ 19.8! — 59 —23.0 9,94 9.6f — 0.3 — 3.0 
New Zealand 22.2¢ 16.2) — 6.0 —27.0 8.6¢ 9.1! + 05 + 58 
Norway 22.2¢ 14,3) — 7.9 —35.6 11.04 10.9f — 0.1 — 09 
Philippines 32.74 31.11 — 16 — 49 18.0¢ 19.3¢ +13 + 720 
Poland 34,7¢ 24.91 — 98 —28.2 16.84 15.7e —11 — 65 
Portugal 33.2¢ 26.71 — 65 —19.6 18.44 17.18 — 13 — 71 
Romania 37.9¢ 30.75 — 7.2 —19.0 21.24 21.78 + 0.5 + 24 
Sweden 19.1¢ 13.74 — 54 —28.3 12.1¢ 12.5¢ + 04 + 3.3 
Switzerland 19.5¢ 14.91 — 46 —23.6 12.14 12.28 + 0.1 + 08 
Union of South Africa _........... 27.1¢ 23.31 — 38 —14.0 9,7¢ 10.53 + 08 + 82 
United Kingdom 20.4¢ 14,9 — 55 —27.0 12.34 12.61 + 03 + 24 
United States 22.5¢ 16.6 — 5.9 —26.2 11.8¢ 11.6 — 02 —17 
Uruguay 25.8¢ 19.8 — 6.0 —23.3 10.84 11.0¢ + 0.2 +19 
Venezuela 30.14 27.0! — 3.1 —10.3 18.94 18.5h — 04 — 21 
_ Yugoslavia 35.0¢ 28.0! — 7.0 —20.0 20.04 19.8f — 0.2 


— 10 


* Source of crude birth and death rates: Demographic Yearbook, 1951, Tables 5, 7, 12 and 14. 
8 Ceylon’s extremely high crude death rate of 36.6 for the year 1935 has been excluded from consideration because it is attributable to 


a malaria epidemic. 
b Treated as an autonomous country to increase coverage. 


€ 1921-25, 4 1926-30, © 1930, t 1931, & 1932, » 1933, 11934, 31935, * 1936, ! 1937, 


RESEARCH PROCEDURE 
On the basis of data prepared by the Statistical Office of 
the United Nations,® trends in the crude birth and death 
rates’ of 45 countries over the years 1921-37 have been ex- 


6 Demographic Yearbook, 1954, New York: United Nations, 1951, 
Tables 5, 7, 12, and 14. 

7 More refined measures of fertility and mortality could not be 
used because of a lack of requisite data for a sufficient number of 
countries. The failure to control age and sex differentials is made 
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less serious by the fact that the concern is with change in crude 
birtH and death rates, not their absolute level. At the same time it 
should be noted that certain types of age-sex structures may be more 
conducive to changes in vital rates than others. Also, as is well 
known, a sustained decrease in the crude birth rate of a population 
tends, by its influence on the age structure, to increase the crude 
death rate; and an increase in the crude birth rate tends to lower, 
for a time, the crude death rate. 

All things considered, though, crude birth and death rates do 
get at what are the crucia! variables for this study—increases and 
decreases in members of a population relative to its size, The most 
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amined. These years were considered on the grounds that 
most of the countries felt the impact of an economic de- 
pression during the period. 

For each of the 45 countries shown in Table 1 the Sta- 
tistical Office reported the following data: 

(1) A mean annual crude birth and death rate for the 
years 1921-25 and 1926-30. 

(2) An annual crude birth and death rate for the years 
1930-37. These data were reported for more populations 
than are shown in Table 1, but only autonomous countries 
or those territories that have since become autonomous 
were considered. (The exception is Cyprus, which was in- 
cluded to increase the representativeness of the countries 
as a global sample.) 

To assess the influence of a decrease in sustenance on 
vital rates it is necessary to establish the levels of the rates 
prior to the onset of the decrease and levels when the de- 
crease reaches its maximum. Even if one grants the connec- 
tion between economic depression and decrease in sus- 
tenance, the onset of the depression and the point of its 
maximum severity must still be determined. In recognition 
that the years of onset and maximum severity probably 
varied from one country to the next, the pre-depression and 
depression levels of fertility and mortality have been estab- 
lished by reasoning in terms of the probable effect of eco- 
nomic depressions on vital rates. If it is assumed that the 
depression began sometime between 1920 and 1930 in most 
countries and tended to lower birth rates, then the best 
estimate of the pre-depression level of fertility in a country 
would be the highest birth rate between 1920 and 1930. In 
the context of the present study, this is either the mean an- 
nual crude birth rate for 1921-25 or 1926-30. The higher 
of these two rates is shown in column 1 of Table 1. In se- 
lecting a pre-depression death rate, a similar line of reason- 
ing was followed. Of the two mean annual crude death 
rates (1921-25 or 1926-30) , the lower rate was selected as 
probably being the least influenced by the depression. This 
pre-depression death rate is shown in column 5. 

The selection of rates to represent depression levels of 
mortality and fertility followed the same line of reasoning 
employed in establishing pre-depression rates. The depres- 
sion level of fertility was taken to be the year between 1930 
and 1937 when the annual crude birth rate reached its 
nadir, and the depression level of mortality was taken to be 
the year when the annual crude death rate reached its 
highest point.® These two rates are shown in columns 2 and 
6 of Table 1.° 


serious defect in the two rates is not so much a lack of refinement 
but, rather, the fact that statistics on births and deaths over the 
years considered probably varied widely among countries as to their 
coverage, completeness, and comparability. The serious questions 
raised by the Statistical Office (Ibid., pp. 29-35) regarding the re- 
liability of the rates are sufficient grounds alone for expecting some 
populations to deviate from the anticipated pattern. 
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ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


According to the line of thought pursued in the statement 
of the problem, it is reasonable to assume that populations 
may react differently when confronted with a sharp de- 
crease in their level of sustenance. One possibility is that 
within a given aggregate of populations some will lower 
their fertility, while others will not do so and experience an 
increase in mortality as a consequence. If this be the case, 
assuming that the depression represented a substantial and 
somewhat uniform decrease in sustenance for each of the 
populations and that non-demographic means of adjust- 
ment played a minor role, then there is a basis for expecting 
to find that those countries which reduced their birth rate 
the most over the depression years had the least increase 
in their death rate. Speaking strictly in empirical terms, 
then, there should be a direct relationship by countries be- 
tween the percentage change in crude birth rates (shown 
in column 4 of Table 1) and crude death rates (shown in 
column 8 of Table 1) from their pre-depression to depres- 
sion levels. That the two variables do vary directly is indi- 
cated by an r of +.56 (P<.01). 

It could be argued that the correlation is merely a.prod- 
uct of the measure of change employed, meaning that popu- 
lations with extremely high pre-depression vital rates could 
not be expected to modify them substantially if the amount 
of change is expressed as a per cent of the original level. 
To take this possibility into account a second coefficient of 
correlation was computed on the basis of absolute change 
in the crude birth and death rates (columns 3 and 7 of 
Table 1). The coefficient (r) in this case proved to be 
-+-.60 (P<.01). Thus, be change measured in absolute or 
relative terms, those populations which decreased their 
birth rate the most had the least increase in their death rate. 
However, this should not be interpreted to mean that all 
countries which experienced a rise in mortality over the 
depression years also had an increase in their fertility. On 
the contrary, as an inspection of Table 1 will reveal, only 
three of the countries had an increase in their birth rate; 
thus, it is largely a question of some countries decreasing 


their fertility more than others. 


INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS 
This study was devoted to an examination of the possi- 


bility that some populations avoid an increase in mortality 


8 This approach to the problem takes into account the possibility 
that a time lag, of unknown duration, exists between the maximum 
severity of the depression (that is, the point of the maximum de- 
crease in sustenance) and its full impact on vital rates. 

9 Alternative methods for establishing pre-depression and depres- 
sion levels of fertility and mortality could have been used, and they 
should be brought into play in future research. One possibility is 
that of simply taking the years 1921-29 as the pre-depression period 
for all countries and the years 1930-37 as the depression period. 
Some exploration has been made in this direction, and the results 
indicate that the findings would not have been substantially differ- 


ent. : 
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by a reduction in fertility when confronted with a substan- 
tial decrease in sustenance. The criterion for confirmatory 
evidence is that of a direct relationship between changes in 
fertility and mortality. Although the exact nature of the 
connection remains open to question, the findings make it 
possible to retain the hypothesis that a reduction in fertility 
is one means of avoiding an increase in mortality. Had the 
anticipated regularity not appeared, the hypothesis would 
have only argumentation as its support. 

But the findings of this study do not lend themselves to 
an unequivocal interpretation. For one thing, the anticipa- 
tion of a direct relationship between changes in fertility 
and mortality concomitant with the depression rests on the 
following assumptions: 

(1) The depression was accompanied by a uniform de- 
crease in the sustenance levels of the 45 populations. 

(2) The sustenance levels of the populations were some- 
what equal prior to the decrease. 

(3) The sustenance level of each population was re- 
duced to the point where an increase in mortality was im- 
minent. 

(4) The populations did not differ to any significant 
degree as to their reaction to the decrease in sustenance 
beyond a variable reduction in fertility. 

(5) The direction and magnitude of changes in fertility 
and mortality over the depression years were a consequence 
of the depression. 

On both impressionistic and factual grounds there is 
considerable evidence that none of the five assumptions is 
valid in any absolute sense. In particular, let us analyze 
the last assumption stated above. It can be demonstrated 
that for most of the 45 countries a downward trend in mor- 
tality had been in existence long before the depression, and 
there is also evidence to indicate that the magnitude of 
this downward trend was not a constant from one country 
to the next.!° The same is true for fertility, in which case 
some of the countries were experiencing a decided decline 
in their crude birth rates. Thus, there is reason to believe 
that the changes in the level of fertility and mortality over 
the years 1921-37 can in part be attributed to factors other 
than the depression, with the influence of these factors 
‘ varying from one country to the next. It may prove possible 
in future research to take pre-depression trends in vital 
rates into account when attempting to gauge the influence 
of the depression. For the present, however, it can only be 
said that each of the five assumptions is probably far from 


10 See Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1953, pp. 235-242. The pre-depression downward 
trend in mortality cannot be attributed to an increase in sustenance 
alone; the development and spread of preventive medicine played a 
major role and probably continued to do so through the depression 
years; with the consequence being, as indicated in Table 1, that the 
depression in a large number of countries did nothing more than 
halt the pre-depression trend of decreasing i 
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valid in an absolute sense; and, on this basis, exceptions to 
the anticipated pattern are not surprising. 

The need for a cautious interpretation can best be shown 
when the role of the assumptions is considered in the con- 
text of the argument as a logical structure. The argument 
is not that the relationship holds in all universes but rather 
in only some. Such an argument is meaningless, however, 
unless one specifies the conditions under which the direct 
relationship is to be expected. As suggested earlier, the con- 
ditions are realized only when: 

(1) The sustenance levels of the populations in the uni- 
verse decrease to a point where an increase in mortality is 
imminent. 

(2) The populations differ in their attempt to adjust 
only in that some of them reduce their fertility more than 
others. 

In these conditions we have a model of a universe in 
which a direct relationship between changes in fertility 
and mortality should always hold. In the test of the hypoth- 
esis it has been necessary to assume that, as a universe, the 
45 populations possessed the properties called for by the 
model. This general assumption rests on the five specific 
assumptions listed above. If it were known with certainty 
that each of the five is valid, the absence of a direct rela- 
tionship would have constituted conclusive evidence 
against the adequacy of the model. On the other hand, since 
the validity of the assumptions is open to question, nega- 
tive results would have anly suggested that the model was 
applied to an inappropriate universe. We thus are faced 
with a stiuation in which a rejection of a model on the basis 
of empirical evidence is out of the question. This does not _ 
render the findings meaningless, however. Had they been 
negative, we would have to conclude that the model and/or 
the assumptions about the universe are invalid. With posi- 
tive results, though, we can tentatively accept both. 


AN ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATION 


It must be emphasized that the findings provide a basis 
for no more than a tentative acceptance of the model and 
the assumptions. This is due, principally, to the fact that 
it is possible to deduce the findings from another model 
with a different set of assumptions; specifically, one con- 
structed around a postulated relationship between standard 
of living and the control of fertility. If populations with a 
high standard of living are most likely to reduce their fer- 
tility when confronted with a decrease in sustenance, then 
it follows that a direct relationship between changes in fer- 
tility and mortality will characterize a universe in which 
the standard of living is extremely variable. Those popula- 
tions with a high standard of living will decrease their 
fertility when confronted with a decrease in sustenance, and 
the initial level of their standard of living precludes an in- 
crease in mortality. Populations with a low standard of 
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living, in cortrast, do not have control of their fertility and 
have an increase in mortality not as a consequence of fail- 
ing to reduce their fertility but, rather, because their stand- 
ard of living was already close to a bare subsistence level. 

As an alternative explanation, the line of reasoning above 
suggests that changes in fertility and mortality are linked 
only indirectly. And, secondly, it poses the possibility that 
the direct relationship reported here stems from extreme 
variability among the 45 countries as to their pre-depres- 
sion standard of living. 

As suggested earlier, it has proved impossible to obtain 
requisite data for an adequate measure of the pre-depres- 
sion standard of living for each country shown in Table 1. 
However, if the crude death rate be accepted as a rough 
but fairly reliable indicator of standard of living, some 
evidence can be brought to bear on the alternative explana- 
tion. Acting on this basis, the 45 countries were divided 
into four groups according to pre-depression level of mor- 
tality. These four groups are shown in Table 2. 


Table 2. THe CorrELATION* BETWEEN PerceNT CHANGE IN CRUDE 

BrrtH AND DeatH Rates OveR THE YEARS OF THE DEPRESSION 

Wirntn Four Universes oF Poputations DIFFERENTIATED AS TO 
Pre-Depression Mortauity LEVELS 


Type of Level of 
Universe rho Significance 
Group A: High Mortality 
Range of CDR:7+ 20.0-25.8 
N: ll +.41 P>.05 
Group B: High Medium Mortality 
Range of CDR: 16.5-19.7 
N: ll +.62 P<.05 
Group C: Low Medium Mortality 
Range of CDR: 12.1-16.0 
N: 12 +.66 P<.05 
Group D: Low Mortality 
Range of CDR: 8.6-11.8 
N: ll +.42 P>.05 


* Rank-order of coefficient of correlation (rho). 
+ Crude death rate. 


Within each of the four groups the relationship between 
the percentage change in crude birth and death rates over 
the years of the depression has been expressed by a rank- 
order coefficient of correlation (rho). As the reader can 
see in Table 2, this attempt to hold the pre-depression 
standard of living constant does not result in the disap- 
pearance of the direct relationship between changes in 
mortality and fertility. In two groups the relationship is 
higher and in the other two it is lower than is the case for 
all 45 countries considered together. The significance levels 
of the coefficients are lower, of course, because of a smaller 
number of cases. 

The findings shown in Table 2 do not provide a basis for 
rejecting the alternative explanation; they only mean that 
there is no reason for abandoning the initial model, which 


assumes a direct connection between changes in fertility 
and mortality. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This report has considered the possibility that through 
a reduction in fertility some populations avoid an increase 
in mortality when confronted with a decrease in sustenance. 
Evidence has been sought in an examination of the rela- 
tionship between changes in the crude birth and death 
rates of 45 countries over the last world-wide economic 
depression. A moderately high direct relationship was 
found to hold between the two. Considering certain defi- 
ciencies in the data and the failure to control several rele- 
vant variables, the relationship is as consistent as could be 
expected. 

The findings, though subject to alternative explana- 
tions, thus suggest that some populations not only attempt 
a demographic adjustment to a decrease in sustenance but 
also are successful in doing so. 
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THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE IN MARITAL RESEARCH* 


F. Ivan NyE 
Washington State University 


It is the purpose of this paper to explore further the 
problem of measuring marital success or adjustment and 
to report the findings of research utilizing a Guttman-type 
scale. 


THE PROBLEM OF MEASURING MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 


Of the several criteria of marital success or adjustment 
that have been employed in research, the single item of 
happiness or satisfaction is the most simple and easiest to 
use. One of its limitations, however, is that it is less reliable 
than a multiple-item test. Thus, it is probably more useful 
in research aimed at ident#fying new variables related to 
marital adjustment than in achieving precise measurement. 

Composite scores, in contrast, have the advantage of 
better reliability and can combine several related dimen- 
sions.' Since the composite score is itself the dependent 
variable, there is no entirely satisfactory formula for de- 
termining the number or weight of items from each related 
dimension to be included in the total score. The judgment 
of the researcher is usually employed. It is difficult to say 
precisely what a composite score measures. Burgess and 
Cottrell avoided this in a sense by employing happiness as 
the initial criterion and then weighting each item on the 
basis of its association with the happiness item.? This, 
however, leaves happiness as the final criterion. 

Multiple criteria avoid some of the problems of a single 
composite score. Since these can usually measure more 
homogeneous behavior or attitudes, the problem of com- 
bining variables is lessened, but not eliminated. They make 
possible perhaps the most complete and detailed analysis 
of the behavior in question.* Multiple criteria, however, 
require the most time from the respondent, the interviewer, 
and the data analyst. If several items are employed in the 


* Paper presented at annual meeting of the Pacific Sociological 
Society, April, 1959. This is a partial report from a larger study, 
“Social and Socio-Psychological Correlates of the Employment of 
Mothers,” supported by grants from the Committee on Research of 
Washington State University. 

1 Composite score is employed as a general term for multiple-item 
measures which have not been subjected to Guttman scaling pro- 
cedures, Some have been tested by internal consistency or other 
techniques; some are based on intuition only. 

2E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Predicting Success or Failure 
in Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939, pp. 72-73. 

8 E. W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and Marriage, 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953, p. 470 ff. 
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measurement of each of the criteria, the dependent variable 
may require most of the available time of the interviewer 
or space on the questionnaire. Locke and Wallace have 
recently suggested a shortened measure of marital adjust- 
ment by using only the most reliable items. This measure, 
while comparatively parsimoneous, retains all of the prob- 
lems inherent in a composite type of measure.‘ If single 
items are employed for each criterion, reliability remains 
a problem. 

In addition to the above structured measures, some pro- 
jective techniques have been and are being employed.® 
Their use appears to stem from the belief by some investi- 
gators that mahy respondents are unable or unwilling to 
record their true feelings in response to a direct question. 
This objection seems reasonable with severely neurotic 
individuals, but there is considerable evidence that most 
individuals can respond accurately to structured instru- 
ments.® Projective techniques are relatively expensive and 
offer formidable problenis of validity and reliability. 

Another alternative to direct measurement is the indirect 
measure developed by Kirkpatrick.” It minimizes conscious 
or unconscious resistance to indicating marital attitudes. 
Its principal limitation probably lies in the difficulty of 
inferring marital attitudes from behavior items related but 
not necessarily closely related to the criterion. 


A GUTTMAN-TYPE MEASURE OF MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 


It is held here that a Guttman-type scale possesses most 
of the advantages and few of the disadvantages of the sev- 
eral types discussed above.® Such scales are relatively short, 


4 Harvey J. Locke and Karl M. Wallace, “Short Marital-Adjust- 


ment and Prediction Tests: Their Reliability and Validity,” Mar- 
riage and Family Living, 21 (August, 1959), pp. 251-6. 

5 For two current applications of projective techniques, see Owen 
Morgan, “The Assessment of Marital Satisfaction by a Situational- 
Response Test,” and Delbert Schalock, “The Assessment of Marital 
Satisfaction by a Projective-Picture Test,” papers read before the 
National Council on Family Relations, Eugene, Oregon, 1958. 

6 Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit., p. 38. 

7 Clifford Kirkpatrick, “Community of Interest and the Measure- 
ment of Marital Adjustment,” The Family, 18 (June, 1937), pp. 
133-137; Robert M. Frumkin, “Scale of Family Interests as an In- 
strument for the Indirect Assessment of Marital Adjustment,” Mar- 
riage and Family Living, 15 (February, 1953), pp. 35-37. 

8 There is no reason, of course, why scales cannot be developed 
for multiple criteria instruments. Such development would not, 
however, reduce the time and space requirements of multitple cri- 
teria. 
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reliable, and provide assurance that a single dimension is 
being measured. The unanswered question, however, has 
been whether marital adjustment comprises one or several 
dimensions.® In a current article Locke and Williamson 
throw some additional light on this question. Employing 
factor analysis they delineated five clusters of items. They 
note, however, that some items appear in several clusters. 
They state, “The spread of some of the items over more 
than one factor suggests that they may be general indexes 
of marital adjustment.”?° 


An Argument Scale. Early in 1958 the writers undertook 
an analysis of the relationship between employment status 
of mothers and marital adjustment. At that time no entirely 
satisfactory criterion instrument had been published. The 
initial decision was to employ selected multiple criteria. 
These were intended to measure conflict, permanence, hap- 
piness, and satisfaction. Since a single scale would be more 
parsimonious than multiple criteria, the decision was made 
to also test for a single dimension of marital adjustment. 
The first step was the development of an argument scale. 
Socially oriented sociologists have taken a situational ap- 
proach to arguing; however, it was thought that the situ- 
ations calling forth disagreement might be related. 

Arguments on six subjects were analyzed: money, chil- 
dren, recreation, use of house and furniture, T.V. and 
radio, and an open-ended “Other.” Five response cate- 
gories were provided from “never” to “very often.” Ran- 
dom: sub-samples of 100 women were scaled employing 
the Cornell Technique. The first sample produced evidence 
of a single dimension in spousal arguing. A reproducibility 
coefficient of .92 was found, and in other respects the Gutt- 
man criteria were satisfied, with the exception of marginal 
frequencies. A second sample of 100 was drawn and ana- 
lyzed in similar fashion and a reproducibility coefficient of 
.90 obtained. These findings suggest that a single dimen- 
sion is present in spousal arguing and that prediction of 
arguments from one topic of arguments to another is pos- 
sible. The distribution of arguing scale types is shown in 
Table 1. It appears to the writers that an entirely acceptable 
arguing scale can be developed. The present one is not sat- 
isfactory since it includes only six items and one of these 

® Bowerman developed what he termed a “General Evaluation of 
Marriage” scale with reproducibilities of about .90. It includes 
items which appear to measure attitudes similar to the present scale; 
however, it differs in that no item dealing directly with permanency 
is included while an area which might be termed general goal ful- 
fillment is included. Bowerman’s analysis came to the attention of 
the writers at a point at which their analysis was essentially com- 
pleted, making it impossible to make optimum use of his work. See 
Charles E. Bowerman, “Adjustment in Marriage,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 41 (March and April, 1957), pp. 257-263. 

10 Harvey J. Locke and Robert C. Williamson, “Marital Adjust- 


ment; A Factor Analysis,” American Sociological Review, 23 (Oc- 
tober, 1958), pp. 562-569. 
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(radio and T.V.) obtains few responses indicating frequent 
arguments on this subject. 

Following the development of a prototype argument 
scale, a preliminary analysis was made of the interrelation- 
ship of several criteria of marital adjustment, including 
happiness, satisfaction, quarreling frequency, confiding in 


Table 1. A ScALOGRAM PaTTERN OF ARGUING SCALE* 


Items! 
|| 0 Oo 0 
0 0 
0: 
O78 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 oO 0 
0 0 0 0 Oo 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 90 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 oO 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 6 0 0 90 
0 0 0 0 0 #90 
0 0 0 0 0.90 
0. 
0 0 0 0 0 90 
0 0 0 0 0 90 
0 0 0 0 90 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 oO 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
8 
0 0 0 .0 0 07 
0 0 0 0 0 90 
0 0 0 0 0 9 
0 
0 0 0 0 0 90 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 


* Coefficient of Reproducibility .92. 

1 Items are: 1. Argue about use of house and furniture; 2. Argue about T.V. 
and radio; 3. Argue about recreation; 4. Argue about other; 5. Argue about money; 
6. Argue about children. A. Sometimes, frequently, or very often. B. Rarely or 
never, 
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husband, considering a divorce, and living apart following 
a quarrel. Considerable interrelationship was found. Each 
was found related also to arguing scale types. 

The intercorrelations found suggested the possibility of 
a single dimension in marital adjustment. All of the itezas 
in the arguing scale, an item on the extent of confiding in 
the husband, and a trichotomization of the item on satis- 
faction with the relationship with the husband were in- 
cluded in the first scale. Several of the items from the argu- 
ing scale were dropped from the final analysis for the sake 
of brevity. Although the extent of confiding in the husband 
is significantly related to all other items on the scale at the 
.001 level of confidence, the coefficients of contingency sug- 
gested that the extent of confiding is relatively independent 
of the other items with the exception of happiness and satis- 
faction. This was borne out in attempts to scale it with other 
items, in that the error indicated that it may not be in the 
same dimension as the other items in the scale. The remain- 
ing nine items were scaled employing the Cornell technique. 


A Marital Adjustment Scale. The responses scaled were 
from mothers of children in grades 1 and 10 of all public 
and parochial schools in three small Washington cities. 
Data were collected by mailed questionnaire from 78 per 
cent of the sample. In a check for sample bias it was found 
that underresponse occurred in the lower middle class and 
in one-child families. In other respects the respondents 
closely resembled the characteristics of the general popu- 
lation."! As such they represent a broad cross-section of 
mothers in the “active family” stage. Typically these had 
been married from 7 to 25 years. The mean age of the 


mothers of children in grade 10 was 40 and in grade 1 was — 


31. Specifically, the item concerning children would not be 
applicable to childless families. 

The scale derived fulfilled the criteria of a quasi scale.'? 
Three general samples of 100 were employed to test scal- 
ability. These produced reproducibility coefficients of .86, 
.87, and .88. The Israel Gamma technique (Image Anal- 
ysis) was employed with the result that reproducibility was 
raised to .97 or higher.!* The other prerequisites of a scale 
were generally fulfilled, that is, (1) random error formed 


: a “sort of gradient pattern,” (2) range of marginal fre- 
11 An earlier description of the total population was available 


from data obtained from.all high school students which made pos- 
sible a relatively precise examination for response bias due to non- 


response. 

12 Samuel A. Stouffer, Louis Guttman, Edward A. Suchman, 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Shirley A. Star, and John A. Clausen, Measure- 
ment and Prediction, Vol. IV, Studies in Social Psychology in World 
War II, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950, p. 79. 

13 Tmage analysis reduces response error due to unreliability and 
“suppresses” minor dimensions: This typically results in a marked 
improvement in reproducibility. For a discussion and illustrations, 
see Matilda White Riley, John W. Riley, Jr., Jackson Toby, and 
others, Sociological Studies in Scale Analysis, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1954, Chapter 18. 
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Table 2. ScALE Pattern OF MaAritat ApJusTMENT ITEmMs* 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Items! Before After 
Scale Image Image 
0 8 0 000 0 0 0 0 03 03 
1000000 0 #0 2.18 1.53 
0 7.33 10.04 
& Ot 146 13.58 
100.01 99.99 


* Thirteen samples of 100 were drawn, coefficients of reproductibility ranged from 
-978 to .994. 
1 Items are : 

1. Ever lived apart after a quarrel? O. Once or more often; 1. Never. 

2. Argue about the use of the house and furniture? 0. Very often to sometimes; 
1. Rarely or never. 

3. Argue about recreation? 0. Very often to sometimes; 1. Rarely or never. 

4. Satisfaction with relationship with husband. 0. Entirely dissatisfied to fairly 
well satisfied; 1. Entirely or generally satisfied. 

5. Everything considered, how happy has your marriage been for you? 0. De- 
cidedly unhappy to neither very happy nor unhappy; 1. Decidedly happy; 2. 
Extraordinarily. 

6. Argue about money? 0. Very often to sometimes; 1. Rarely or never. 

7. Have you ever considered separating from your husband? 0. Seriously to not 
seriously; 1. Rarely or never. 

8. Freq y of q ling. 0. Conti ly to lly; 1. Rarely or never. 

9. Argue about children? 0. Very often to sometimes; 1. Rarely or never. 

? The table is based on 1892 cases. Ninety-nine respondents were lost; 83 through 
being widowed or divorced and not remarried; 16 through excessive omission (more 
than 3). 


quencies,!* and (3) in no instance were there more errors 
in an item than in any one of its marginal frequencies. 

After scalability was established on samples of 100 
drawn from the entire group, other samples of 100 were 
drawn from those having junior high or less, high school, 
or some college education; and those from groups which 
have children under 12 only or adolescent children only. 
Goodness of fit tests indicated that there were no signifi- 
cant differences between the distribution of scale types with- 
in any of these three groups. The items used in the scale 
were: 

Have you ever lived apart from your husband following 

a quarrel? 


A. Once or more often 
B. Never 


How frequently do you and your hubsand argue about the 
use of house and furniture? 


‘A. Sometimes, frequently, or very often 
B. Rarely or never 


14 This criterion is not entirely met in that the distribution of 
responses is skewed. In discussing this same phenomenon, Terman 
stated that it is not known that marital happiness follows a normal 
distribution. Louis Terman, et al., Psychological Factors in Marital 
Happiness, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938, p. 62. The mar- 
ital adjustment score distributions generally have followed this 
skewed pattern. 
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How frequently do you and your husband argue about 
recreation ? 


A. Sometimes, frequently, or very often 
B. Rarely or never 


Indicate degree of satisfaction or dissatisfaction in your 
relationship to you husband: 
A. Fairly well satisfied, somewhat dissatisfied, or en- 
tirely dissatisfied 
B. Generally satisfied or entirely satisfied 


Everything considered, how happy has your marriage : 
been for you? 


A. Neither very happy or unhappy, somewhat unhappy, 
or decidedly unhappy 

B. Decidedly happy 

C. Extraordinarily happy 


How frequently do you and your husband argue about 
money? 


_ A. Sometimes, frequently, or very often 
B. Rarely or never 


Have you ever considered separating from your husband? 


A. Not seriously, somewhat seriously, or seriously 
B. Have never considered it 


How often do you and your husband have quarrels? 


A. Occasionally, fairly often, very often, or continu- 
ously 
B. Rarely or never 


How frequently do you and your husband argue about 
children? 


A. Sometimes, frequently, or very ofte’ 
B. Rarely or never 


The order of items was not invariant from one sample 
of 100 to the next. The changing positions of these items is 
a function, partially, of sampling variability and, partially, 
of the small marginal frequencies (Table 2). Guttman states 
that stability of scale pattern can not be established on a 
sample of less than 3,000.15 The order based on 1892 moth- 
ers is shown in Table 2. 


DISCUSSION 


A single dimension in marital adjustment will permit 
the use of a single measure for much marital adjustment 
research. The present scale is short enough to fit into most 
schedules or questionnaires and at the same time will be 
more reliable than single items. Since its items have been 
tested in many research projects dating from the original 
Burgess-Cottrell study, there seems little reasonable doubt 


15 Stouffer, et al., op. cit., p. 283. 


that the dimension measured is marital adjustment. It may, 
however, like other direct criteria, measure some element 
of defensiveness as well as marital adjustment. As a scale, 
satisfactory reliability can be assumed since an unreliable 
measure will not scale.1® 

The order of the scale items is interesting. “Lived apart 
after a quarrel” appears to constitute very serious be- 
havior logically related to termination of the marriage. The 
second item, “Arguing about the use of house and furni- 
ture,” would seem, by comparison, almost trivial. It may, 
however, occur in families in which there is sufficient an- 
tagonism and hostility that even what appears trivial re- 
sults in frequent interspousal arguments. If so, it would be 
symptomatic in a similar sense that living apart is sympto- 
matic of advanced deterioration of the relationship. 

There has been considerable conjecture concerning the 
relationship of arguing and quarreling to satisfaction, hap- 
piness, and permanence in marriage. Psychiatrists and 
some sociologists!” have felt that arguing and “productive 
quarrels” were conducive to happy marriages. Such posi- 
tions are rendered less tenable by present findings. It may 
be possible that “productive quarrels” are related to good 
marital adjustment, but quarrels as presently engaged in 
by couples in the sample are related to unhappiness, dis- 
satisfaction, and thoughts of divorce rather than marital 
success. These findings provide more support for the idea 
that any conflicting interests or unmet needs of whatever 
type which lead to arguments and quarrels are the same 
materials which produce mental states of unhappiness and 
dissatisfaction and action leading toward termination of 
the marriage. These findings have significant implications 
for family theory. 

We feel that the present scaling of arguing behavior and 
marital adjustment should represent initial rather than 
final events in the development of scales to measure the de- 
pendent variable in marital research. For current sub- 
stantive studies, the marital adjustment scale provides an 
alternative instrument. We are inclined to take friendly 
issue with Professors Locke and Williamson that the future 
measure of marital adjustment will be multiple criteria 
derived from factor analysis.1® Such measures are unwieldy 
for use as a dependent variable. Scales, the present one, the 
Bowerman scale,’® or a refinement of one of these will, we 
believe, provide an adequate and a parsimonious depend- 
ent variable for future marital research. 

16 [bid., p. 305. 

17 For example, Evelyn Millis Duval and Reuben Hill, When 
You Marry, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1953, Chapter 12. 


18 Locke and Williamson, op. cit., p. 569. 
19 Bowerman, op. cit. 
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NOTES TOWARD THE STUDY OF VILIFICATION 
AS A SOCIAL PROCESS* 


Orrin E. 
San Diego State College 


Most, if not all, societies have a concept of an ideally evil 
kind of person who is thought to be responsible for serious 
troubles. Called by dramatic convention in our culture the 
villain, he is found widely in art, literature, ritual, folklore 
and popular speech as a figure who characteristically op- 
poses the hero and does harm to innocent persons by ma- 
licious will. Every society seems to have a stock of such 
images, the various types reflecting the kinds of problems 
people are accustomed to meet and the way troublemakers 
are conceived, whether called witches and heretics, or car- 
petbaggers and rebels, or draft-dodgers, chiselers and 
roadhogs. Each historical period seems to have its own 
characteristic villains, though many of these seem to be 
merely variants of more universal patterns. The villain is 
highly versatile; he can serve stability by defining trouble- 
makers but also facilitate change by supplying targets of 
action for revolutionaries and reformers; he favors the 
majority as a deviant but also builds morale for minority 
groups; he supports authority in roles like the outlaw and 
(hated) rebel but weakens it when embodied in types like 
the oppressor and authoritarian. We shall miss the signifi- 
cance of the villain, then, if we see him as merely a literary 
device rather than a fundamental social symbol naturally 
created by the group as part of its organization. 

If the villain is a fundamental social symbol, then it is 
to be expected that a part of the activity of any society will 
be devoted to creating, maintaining, and imputing such 
images in accordance with its needs. To my mind, vilifica- 
tion is a kind of symbol-making that groups engage in 
under certain conditions in order to repair and defend the 
social structure and to build consensus and morale for cer- 
‘ tain kinds of social actions. While to the individual it may 
be destructive, it is basically a process of mores-conserva- 
tion and status-definition. The villain himself is a perfected 
symbol of aggression, the kind of person that people will 
fight hardest and with the greatest unanimity. The group 
creates such symbols as part of its defensive mechanism— 
to defend mores and the institutional structure and to main- 
tain normative integration. The more close-knit the group 
and the higher the we-feeling, we may presume the less will 
be the tolerance for villains and the greater the tendency 

* Revised version of paper delivered at the annual meeting of 
the American Sociological Society, August, 1958. 
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to define them—to resent encroachments from strangers, 
to be suspicious of isolates and outsiders, and to feel devi- 
ations and antisocial acts as a kind of treason or heresy 
(Durkheim: repressive law). 

Many hypotheses need to be investigated in regard to 
vilification. Our point here is only that it has not received 
the attention it deserves. It has been mixed indiscriminately 
with topics such as prejudice, witch-hunting, scapegoating, 
and aggression, rather than being recognized as a funda- 
mental social process with constructive aspects and func- 
tions for the social order. There are practical reasons as 
well for being interested in the study of vilification, since 
it plainly plays a part in the genesis of many kinds of legis- 
lation, such as drug laws, and has been a propaganda tool 
of shocking power. 


THE NATURE OF VILIFICATION 

Our purpose in this paper is to try to define vilification 
and to conceptualize more clearly its forms, settings, and 
possible stages as a social process the symbolic task of 
which is to create and maintain an adequate functional © 
stock of villain-images and to impute them on occasion to 
persons. 

Perhaps the first requirement of a definition of vilifica- 
tion is to separate it from merely wilful and individual acts 
of malice (e.g., libel according to law) , and from the broad- 
er category of aggression,! of which it is but one form. We 
do this by defining the act of vilification as a collective and 
moral process of imputing a villain concept” to somebody 


and treating him accordingly. Though an individual may 


1 Lower animals are aggressive, but only man, who can frame a 
concept of what he fights, vilifies. Nor is all human aggression, as 
we conceive it, vilifying, but only that which imputes an ideally 
evil character to someone, A group of reluctant soldiers discharging 
a missile at an enemy they did not conceive in hateful terms would 
not be vilifying. 

2 For a survey of such images in American culture, see Orrin E. 
Klapp, “American Villain-Types,” American Sociological Review, 21 
(June, 1956), pp. 337-340. We include in the definition not only 
making villains of real persons or groups but casting imaginary ones 
in a play or story and re-enactment of villainy in ritual. Operation- 
ally, a person is not vilified unless it can be shown that (1) he has 
been idealized evilly, (2) the action against him has a collective 
context, and (3) people feel in some degree morally right in treating 
him in this way. One implication of the moral character of vilifica- 
tion is that it is always to some extent legitimate, even when mis- 
taken. 
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perform the imputation, he does so in the name of some 
reference group whose moral approval he claims and nor- 
mally gets. In this sense, vilification is a consensual process 
—either of leading a group toward a consensus 01 expres- 
ing an already-achieved consensus—taking place by sym- 
bolic interaction within a collectivity. Furthermore, it 
makes use of a vocabulary of villainy—a consensual stock 
of images already established in the culture. Again, the 
statement that vilification is moral implies neither that it 
is right in any higher sense nor that it is simply voluntary, 
as ethical philosophers often speak of free choice, but has 
the coercive authority that Durkheim attributed to social 
facts. It seems to be a process that occurs under certain 
conditions and displays a characteristic pattern. The vilifier 
is not so much the initiator as the agent of a process which 
may have begun before his act and could go on without 
him. In this sense, vilification is not simply voluntary 
(though subject to exploitation by agitators and the like) 
but a collective effort unwitting in its deeper aspects. A 
group presumably feels an inclination or pressure to under- 
take such a symbolic task when the situation calls for the 
functions of a figure like the villain. 

While the search for a villain may involve scapegoating 
(displacement of blame or agression on the wrong people) 
it is important also to distinguish it from this process. In 
the first place, scapegoating refers to a wide variety of 
phenomena, such as bullying, groups ganging up on indi- 
viduals, handing down punishment to an inferior, some 
aspects of race prejudice, psychotic or neurotic hostility, 
certain kinds of sub-human behavior, and mockery of the 
comic butt. Moreover, ethnographic literature does not 
always distinguish between the ritual sacrifice of one who 
is esteemed and the punishment of someone who is hated. 
Many of these things are beyond the reference of vilifica- 
tion. In view of these variations, we consider that scape- 
goating is a very broad concept and is surely not synony- 
mous with vilification defined here as moral imputation of 
a villain concept by humans, taking place as a consensual 
process within a collectivity. Secondly, vilification, being 
moral, is always to this extent warranted, whereas scape- 
goating is usually written of as unfair, mistaken, preju- 
diced, idiosyncratic, delusory, unjustified, or otherwise 
wrong. Allport defines it as “unwarranted” aggression or 
blame toward an individual, group or object.‘ But our 
definition of vilification includes cases where it is right; 
the blame may be accurately placed, and it is at least pos- 
sible that a person could be as bad as the villain concept 
with which he is imputed. We conclude that all vilification 
is not scapegoating and all scapegoating is not vilification. 

8 See O. E. Klapp, “The Fool as a Social Type,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 55 (September, 1949), pp. 157-162. 


4 ABC’s of Scapegoating, Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
1948, p. 13. 
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FORMS OF VILIFICATION 

Having defined vilification in this way, we now turn at- 
tention to the various forms of vilification, both institu- 
tionalized and uninstitutionalized, and the processes of 
collective behavior from which such forms presumably 
emerge. First, it is desirable to distinguish between long 
run and short run phases of the process. In the long run, 
we are concerned with the maintenance and development 
of the stock of images of types of evildoers, which gradually 
evolves through decades and centuries,° modified by events 
such as wars and persecutions and contributed to by artists 
and writers as well as all the processes that form folklore, 
such as storytelling, rumor and gossip. Thus, the stock of 
traditional images is continually replenished, refurbished 
and modified. The long run process also includes move- 
ments which elaborate new villain concepts, as part of an 
ideology for example. 

In the short run, on the other hand, we are concerned 
with a situational process that occurs within a few years or, 
it may be, days, hours or minutes, consisting of the dra- 
matic imputation of images to specific parties in appropri- 
ate situations and the formation of consensus concerning 
their evil character—that is, “making” or defining villains. 
While this definition may contribute new images to the 
stock, it is to a great extent a repetition of old ones and 
therefore may be said to have a ritualistic character. (Pure 
ritual vilification would consist of the dramatic re-creation 
of the image of the villain for the sake of its social func- 
tions, without assigning it seriously to actual persons.) 
Villain-definition may occur so quickly, of course, that 
there is hardly any process to report; for example, misbe- 
havior before a whole group or audience that defines an 
offender instantaneously with little or no comment re- 
quired. We may add that the more closely a person con- 
forms to a villain-type in a public role, the less work there 
is to make him into a villain. More typical of the short-run 
phase, however, would be the case where a person becomes 
a villain after some talk; for example, a community gives a 
person a scurrilous character by gossip, agitation, name- 
calling and other forms of symbolic interaction over a 
period of time. In such a case there is no single instant at 
which he becomes a villain. Rather, there is a cumulative 
public image, a legend as it were, containing many anec- 
dotes, concepts and labels. 

Looking at the short-run aspect, we can distinguish sev- 
eral levels at which vilification often appears. One is the 
urbanized mass out of which movements may arise, per- 
haps with the help of mass communication, that include 

5 The history of the devil is an example. See Maximilian Rudwin, 


The Devil in Legend and Literature, Chicago: Open Court Publish- 
ing House, 1931. 
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whole nations and eras.® Another is community-wide vili- 
fications that depend to some extent on local we-feeling and 
organization.” Third are small groups whose dynamics 
often give rise to scapegoating, some of which has a vilify- 
ing character.® Also, uninstitutionalized should be dis- 
tinguished from institutionalized forms at any of these 
levels. Vilification may be institutionalized and elaborated 
in various ways, depending upon exigencies and historical 
circumstances, and may take such forms as excommunica- 
tion rituals, lynch customs, divination of sorcerers, political 
scapegoating, propaganda for war, penal institutions, slurs 
on minority groups for the sake of caste-maintenance, or 
dramas and entertainments that depend on the making of 
villains for their popularity. Vilification may be supported 
by an ideology that is magical or religious or realistic and 
utilitarian; it may be hidden behind formal procedures and 
even an ideology that does not itself suggest the possibility 
of vilification. But, however subtle its action or however 
variously it may be institutionalized, it does not lose its 
“grass-roots” character as an expression of popular feeling 
(if it did so, it might be a form of scapegoating but could 
not properly be called vilification as here defined). Be- 
cause it is supported by popular feeling, vilification is not 
entirely dependent on officials and formal machinery; it 
is always capable, so to speak, of going around them or 
of spilling over. It can work in the absence of institutions 


6 For example, Carey McWilliams, Witch-Hunt, the Revival of 
Heresy, Boston: Little, Brown, 1951; Jerome Davis, Character Assas- 
sination, New York: Philosophical Library, 1950; Dozier M. Cade, 
“Witch-Hunting 1952: The Role of the Press,” Journalism Quarterly, 
29 (1952), pp. 396-407; Marion Starkey, The Devil in Massachus- 
etts; Charley Mackay, Extraordinary Popular Delusions, Boston; L. 
C. Page, 1932; Edwin H. Sutherland, “The Diffusion of Sexual 
Psychopath Laws,” American Journal of Sociology, 56 (September, 
1950), pp. 142-148; F. L. Allen, Only Yesterday, New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1931; Robert K. Murray, Red Scare: A Study in Na- 
tional Hysteria, 1919-1920, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1955; and innumerable historical accounts of crusades, po- 
groms, religious wars, and so on. Attention should be paid, also, to 
biographical studies of individuals caught in vilifying movements, 
such as Ralph Chaplin, Wobbly, the Rough-and-Tumble Story of an 
American Radical, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948; H. 
Montgomery Hyde, (ed.), The Trials of Oscar Wilde, London: Wil- 
liam Hodge and Company, Ltd., 1948; Guiles Davenport, Zaharoff, 
High Priest of War, Boston: Lathrop, Lee, and Shepherd, 1934; and 
Rene Fulop-Miller, Rasputin, The Holy Devil, Garden City, N.Y.: 
Garden City Publishing Company, 1928. 

7See Donald M. Johnson, “The ‘Phantom Anesthetist’ of Ma- 
toon,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 40 (1945), pp. 
175-186; A. F. Raper, The Tragedy of Lynching, Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1933; Alfred McClung Lee and N. 
D. Humphrey, Race Riot, New York: Dryden, 1943. 

8 See Muzafer Sherif and Carolyn Sherif, Groups in Harmony and 
Tension, New York: Harper, 1953; Ronald Lippitt, “An Experi- 
mental Study of the Effects of Democratic and Authoritarian Group 
Atmospheres,” University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 16 
(1940), pp. 43-195; Ronald Lippitt and Ralph K. White, “An Ex- 
perimental Study of Leadership and Group Life,” in G. E. Swanson, 
T. M. Newcomb, and E. L. Hartley, (eds.), Readings in Social Psy- 
chology, New York: Holt, 1952, pp. 340-355. The literature on 
crowds also affords many examples of villain-making. 
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or in their presence—through them, paralleling them, in 
conflict with them. 

Such a process acquires the character of a movement 
when it works creatively over a period of time and enlists 
large numbers of people in a collectivity whose membership 
is shifting and indefinite, whose activity is sustained rather 
than short range (as punishment of a single individual 
might be), and which had some kind of change in society 
as a consequence (whether reform or reaction).® Social 
movements can be classified according to the degree to 


which they are directed toward vilification. It is useful, for 


instance, to distinguish between those in which it is a main 
goal or salient characteristic, as in McCarthyism and in 
most militant and punitive crusades—let us call these vilify- 
ing movements’°—and those in which it is merely inci- 
dental or which have managed to frame goals without mak- 
ing villains. Townsendism might be mentioned as a move- 
ment which, though it aimed at drastic reform, was not 
vilifying. 

As a movement, vilification is a mass groping for con- 
sensus as to the nature of evil, who the villain is, what he 
is like, what to do about him and how to organize toward 
him. That is, there is a creative task to perform which may 
involve not only assigning the villain symbol to certain 
parties but actually building the symbols and concepts 
themselves. The urban milieu is a favorable setting for 
vilifying movements, not only because individuated people 
are subjected to experiences of insecurity, frustration, 
anomie, etc., which presumably favor it, but because it is 
an area of low consensus. 

We may try to distinguish the major phases of vilifica- 
tion in terms of symbolic tasks, namely how far consensus 
has developed with regard to certain things on which 
people must agree before they can act collectively toward 
a villain, such as: the nature of the crisis or problem; who 
the instigator may be (identifying him, imputing an 
image) ; what kind of villain he is;'! what status and treat- 
ment to give the villain and what cooperative actions to 
engage in with other people to achieve this purpose, that 
is, reaching role-consensus;'* and what rituals will drama- 

® We may compare the definition of a social movement given by 
Ralph H. Turner and Lewis M. Killian, as “a collectivity acting with 
same continuity to promote a change or resist a change in the society 
or group of which it is a part,” having indefinite and shifting mem- 
bership, sustained activity, and leadership “whose position is de- 
termined more by the informal response of the members than by 
formal procedures for legitimizing authority.” Collective Behavior, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1957, p. 308. 

10 Eric Hoffer seems to have focused on the vilifying movement to 
the neglect of non-vilifying movements. “Hatred is the most acces- 
sible and comprehensive of all unifying agents ... Mass movements 
can rise and spread without belief in Cod, but never without belief 
in a devil.” The True Believer, New York: Harper, 1951, p. 89. 

11 See “American Villain-Types,” op. cit. 

12 The work of Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and Alexander W. 
McEachern, Explorations in Role Analysis, New York: Wiley, 1958, 
affords suggestions as to methodology for studying role-consensus. 
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tize most effectively the conquest of evil and restoration of 
security. It should be noted that most, if not all, vilifications 
aim at some kind of drama as a high point or consumma- 
tion which may be analyzed as a consensual process. In 
the small group setting, such phases or decisions may be 
reached so quickly that it is not feasible to sort them out 
into stages; but in the mass setting it might take days or 
even years to reach all of them, as in the case of the build- 
up of hatred for a ruler. It is also possible, of course, that 
a movement will die out without achieving its goals. While 
a movement might reach all these kinds of consensus at 
about the same time, there seems a logical reason for 
placing some before others as a probable succession of 
stages. In speaking of stages in this way, we are formu- 
lating an ideal type, rather than an empirical generaliza- 
tion, whose usefulness will have to be proven by analyzing 
actual movements as they occur. 

The first phase might be designated as setting the stage 
for vilification. It may be distinguished as the period from 
the beginning of social unrest to general realization result- 
ing from interaction that there was a crisis or problem of a 
kind calling for a villain. The agitator gathers up discon- 
tent into a ball, so to speak, and gives it to the people in the 
form of a villain. But he cannot gather this diffuse feeling 
unless it is there in sufficient amount and of the proper 
kind. This focuses attention on the specific character of the 
emotional and social preconditions of vilification, since all 
forms of unrest, discontent and crisis do not lead to it. 
People often react to disasters, for example, without blam- 
ing or searching for a trouble-maker, especially if explain- 
able in a conventional manner. On the other hand, minor 
events sometimes provoke vilification. Clearly it is not the 
magnitude of the trouble that leads to vilification but the 
circumstances and moral framework within which it is 
perceived. Typically, there is a social climate favoring 
punishment and a general willingness to entertain scur- 
rilous accusations, even an inclination to engage in a spon- 
taneous villain-search. If the agitator speaks at the wrong 
time, without this susceptibility, he may be discounted as 
an alarmist, sorehead, crackpot, libeler or demagog. To 
my mind, the kind of mood which favors vilification (and 
maybe even a necessary condition for it) is moral alarm— 
a sense of grave danger to “our” social order, with conno- 
tations of evil, of foul play, leading to vindictiveness 
against the offenders, whoever they may be. Mere fear or 
anxiety is not moral alarm, nor is anger without moral in- 
dignation and concern. We have a complex group sentiment 
rather than a mere emotion to deal with. This consensus 
in feeling is a precondition of punitive as differentiated 
from merely aggressive action. It would not at first be 
general, of course; a few individuals or perhaps an active 
core-group would be the alarm-sounders and accusers; for 
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some reasons not at this time clearly known—possibly 
status factors or dramatic effectiveness—their appeals 
would be successful; the sense that something was serious- 
ly wrong would spread by interaction until it was shared 
by a large part of the membership. On the other hand, a 
shocking crime or imminent danger might rather quickly 
unify people with a sense of moral alarm,1* but this is by no 
means necessary or even characteristic of the beginning of 
vilifications; indeed, when the time is not “ripe” such 
things may happen without much vilification. It is neces- 
sary to define moral alarm more clearly and identify the 
conditions which cause this kind of feeling to take hold 
and spread. 

The second phase would presumably be the growth of 
a demand for a specific villain to fit the moral alarm that 
has been evoked. While the circumstances that created the 
moral alarm may also have defined the villain, this is by 
no means necessarily so. There may remain the questions 
of what kind of trouble-maker is responsible for all this and 
to what particular person can we impute this image? Here 
is where the function of the “witch-finder,” prosecutor, or 
other vilifier can be distinguished from the mere agitator 
of discontent: he not only asserts there is dirty work but 
publicly imputes the villain-image to specific parties. This 
naming might be done by an official or by a person without 
formal status. Consensus would grow from generalized 
doubt, suspicion and gossip to more and more specific in- 
dictments with increasing popular support for the accusers. 
News would also help.’* Activities to detect and identify 
villains by police, investigators, wire-tappers, grand juries, 
etc., would also bring to light information helping to build 
this consensus. 

The third phase seems distinguishable from and depend- 
ent upon the consensus in the second, namely organizing 
and carrying out action toward the villain, which is hardly 
more than saying that we do not act together until we have 
collectively defined an object. Roles may have to be defined, 
programs and plans formulated, groups formed, even insti- 
tutions developed. Some kinds of social behavior, such as 
ostracism, smearing, stripping of status, or tarring-and- 
feathering, seems specifically designed for vilification and 
to have little purpose apart from this. Institutional means 
would be used when available, whether formal as in the case 
of inquisitorial machinery, or informal as in “necktie” 
justice and kangaroo courts. It is in the absence of institu- 
tional outlets, we believe, that a movement tries to impro- 


13 For example, Hadley Cantril, Hazel Gaudet, and Herta Her- 
zog, The Invasion from Mars, Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 


‘Press, 1940. 


14 See Cade, op. cit. Ralph Turner and Samuel J. Surace trace the 
development of the “Zoot-suiter” in newspaper accounts from “Mex- 
ican” to an unambiguously unfavorable image. “Zoot-Suiters and 
Mexicans: Symbols in Crowd Behavior,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, 62 (July, 1956), pp. 14-20. 
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vise new means, as in vigilantism. A mass movement of a 
more or less disorderly sort, such as the First Crusade, 
might occur. Or there might be a development of a new 
institutional organization within old forms through inno- 
vative leadership such as McCarthy and Dies provided 
(for example, the punitive use of legislative investigation) . 

The fourth stage can be designated as creation of a con- 
summatory dramatic image of the treatment of the villain 
that will leave a residue, a group memory. The goal is an 
ideal punishment that in the case of major villains can be 
relived and repeated ceremonially. The ideal fate involves 
not only punishment for the offense but stripping of status 
and ostracism (because the villain is unsuitable—indeed 
an impossible group member). For a complete villain, it 
may seem that destruction is the only course. Visualize 
what Americans would have liked to have done to Benedict 
Arnold if they could have caught him and one will have a 
picture of this ideal fate; on the other hand, there was se- 
vere frustration when he got away. In creating and repeat- 
ing the fate of the villain, we recognize that society has a 
paradoxical aim toward him: practically it wants to be rid 
of him, but ritually it wants to retain him as an image of 
what happens to people like that and as an assurance that 
evil has been controlled. Because of these functions, it can- 
not simply get rid of him quietly, by the back door as it 
were, but is faced with the (perhaps unwelcome) necessity 
of treating him in a harshly exemplary way. The formaliza- 
tion of the fate of the villain in ritual and folklore can be 
seen as an effort to retain these functions in the group. 
Such an image, vivid, reinforced, and repeated in ritual or 
in life, we conceive as the consensual goal of the vilifying 
process. This goal, of course, is not just the picture of the 
villain’s fate but the moral consensus hinging upon it, in- 
volving notions of people getting “what they deserve” and 
legitimation for sanctions, formal and informal. In a real 
sense, the villain is “in the mores” and his fate is connected 
with them in a close, if inverse, way: when things go well 
for him, we may suspect that they go badly for the mores. 
It is implied, in other words, that a ritual failure occurs 
when a dramatic consummatory image of the fate of the 


villain is not created, with the result that it may be dysfunc- 


.tional for normative integration. 


In modern life, of course, the symbolic fate of the villain 
tends to be institutionalized in mass communication more 
than folklore. Sensational news reporting, televised crime 
investigations, publicized controversies and conflicts, seri- 
alized crime-busters and other kinds of good guy-bad guy 
dramas, could all be called a contribution to the villain. 
Such media, insofar as they not only report the treatment 
of villains but do so in highly stylized and thematic ways, 
are part of what might be called the modern folklore. Yet 
the institutionalized fate of the villain is more diverse and 
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even dissipated than the primitive process seeks. Modern 
media do not feel compelled to preserve that fate in stand- 
ardized form; considerable latitude is permitted in treat- 
ment and characterization of the villain—he can even be 
almost a good guy. Still less do penal institutions satisfy the 
primitive wish expressed in the villifying process: absolu- 
tion of death sentences, minimum security institutions, 
liberalized parole and probation, publicized trials in which 
flagrant offenders are “let off”, are all steps, as it were, in 
the frustration of the vilifying impulse. The reasonable in- 
ference seems to be that vilification, if it is a universal and 
essential group process, will tend to break out anew and 
in other ways—perhaps to be used politically. Unless we 
can achieve a society in which the generation of anxiety, 
aggression and moral alarm is also lessened, there is little 
reason to suppose that villain-making will simply die out 
or that people will become “educated” to not need a repre- 
sentation of his ideal fate. 

The question of how inevitable vilification is, is, of 
course, a crucial one in such a prediction. If it is an essen- 
tial group process, we may expect it to arise in one form or 
another regardless of efforts to suppress it. So far as I 
know, most of the evidence argues that vilification is inevi- 
table and cannot be suppressed on any large scale. Pacific 
ethical codes have been ineffective in eliminating the vil- 
lain-concept for the majority of people; the “new penol- 
ogy” has fought an indecisive battle with the vilifying im- 
pulse which is still being registered in opinion polls and 
legislation, such as drug and sex psychopath laws and 
abolition of the death sentence; villains are rampant in 
mass communication ; and political scapegoating and prop- _ 
aganda make much use of them. There seems to be no de- 
crease, then, in the total amount of vilification. Moreover, 
while there is division of opinion as to how much aggres- 
sion is biogenic and how much is sociogenic, there is reason 
to believe that vilification as a type of aggression arises 
easily from very common processes of interaction such as 
gossip or, as shown by Sherif’s study, from group rivalry 
and conflict. For many groups it seems to have (along with 
other kinds of cathartic behavior) at least a “safety-valve” 
function. Should it, then, prove unfeasible to eliminate the 
villain-making process from society, the alternative for 
public policy is better control—to make it work more for 
the social order we want. But how this control is to be 
achieved is not clear. Perhaps ritual substitutes could take 
the place of actual vilification to a greater extent. 

Whether or not vilification is inevitable, attention fo- 
cuses on the conditions that give rise to it. More study is 
needed of such processes and movements, not only histori- 
cal but on-the-spot observations as they occur. Case studies 
of persons who became villains—or who become de-vilified 
—would also be welcome. Often a public personage 
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changes from a hero to a villain or vice-versa. Presumably 
these are twin processes—a season for heroes seems to be 
also a season for villains. If this is so, one process can per- 
haps be used to understand and predict the other. 


CONCLUSION 
The above remarks are offered as an effort to point up 
a social process which has an important part in our society 
and its movements. We have tried to define it—not as mere 


’ aggression nor as synonymous with scapegoating—but as 


a symbolic, moral, and collective process having certain 


kinds of consensus as its object or function. In speaking of 
phases and levels, we have tried to visualize more clearly 
in what kinds of situations vilification occurs. The stages 
identified are not meant to be a timetable nor to imply that 
vilifying movements inevitably run to completion, but to 
provide categories of analysis for what a vilifying move- 
ment is trying to do, how far it has proceeded,!® and what 
symbolic work remains to be done. 


15 “The special value of the life-cycle... is to permit us to dis- 
cover the additional conditions that have to be present if a movement 
is to proceed from any given stage to the next.” See the discussion of 
the uses of stage-analysis in Turner and Killian, op. cit.; p. 319. 


SOCIAL CLASS AND ETHNIC STATUS OF PATIENTS ADMITTED TO A 
STATE HOSPITAL FOR THE RETARDED* 


Georces Sapacu, Harvey F. Dincman, Georce TarJAN, STANLEY W. Wricut 
Pacific State Hospital 


Social class has proven to be a strategic variable in the 
study of mental illness. The work of Hollingshead and 
Redlich has shown that the incidence of neuroses and 
psychoses vary in a distinct manner by social class.1 These 
findings have important implications for the etiology, treat- 
ment, and prognosis of mental illness. It is the thesis of 
this paper that social class and ethnic status are also stra- 
tegic variables in the study of mental retardation. 

There is only limited evidence on the incidence of mental 
retardation by social class and ethnic status and no evi- 
dence on incidence by social class with a given ethnic 
group or by ethnic status within a given social class.” 


* Paper read at the annual meeting of the Pacific Sociological 
Society, San Francisco, California, April, 1959. 

Supported in part by the National Institute of Mental Health 
Grant No. 3M-9130: Population Movement of Mental Defectives and 
Related Physical Behavioral, Social, and Cultural Factors. Pacific 
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paper. 

1 August B. Hollingshead and Frederick C. Redlich, Social Class 
and Mental Illness, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958. 

2 Some data on the social and ethnic characteristics of mentally 
retarded as compared to the general population are available in the 
following reports of community surveys: J. A. R. Fraser, “The Gen- 
etics of Mental Deficiency,” Eugenics Review, 44 (July, 1952), pp. 
71-83; K. S. Holt, “The Influence of a Retarded Child Upon Family 
Limitation,” Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 41 (June, 1958), 
pp. 28-36; P. Lemkau, C. Tietze, and M. Cooper, “Mental Hygiene 
Problems in an Urban District,” Mental Hygiene, 27 (April, 1943), 
pp. 279-295; New York Department of Mental Hygiene, “Mental 
Health Research Unit,” Technical Report, Syracuse, New York, 
1955; G. Saenger, The Adjustment of Severely Retarded Adults in 
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Additional studies are needed to clarify the nature of the 
relationship between class, ethnic status, and mental retar- 
dation. 

This paper presents data on the social class and ethnic 
status of the families of patients admitted to a State Hos- 
pital for the retarded. There are practical and theoretical 
reasons for focusing on the social characteristics of in- 
stitutionalized populations. From a practical standpoint, 
institutionalized defectives can be more readily identified 
and studied than non-institutionalized defectives. From a 
theoretical standpoint, by focusing on hospital admissions 
we are able to throw some light on the process of institu- 
tionalization. When a mentally retarded child or adult is 
placed in an institution, it is implied that he or she is 
considered incapable of assuming basic social roles in a 
way which is acceptable to the family and the community. 
This may mean that both family and community have 


the Community, Albany, New York, 1957. While there are a few in- 
vestigations of the occupational status of fathers of institutionalized 
mentally retarded, the study by Paterson and Rundquist is the only 
one in which the occupational distribution of fathers of patients is 
compared with the distribution in the general population. See K. P. 
Bradway, “Paternal Occupational Intelligence and Mental Defi- 
ciency,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 19 (October, 1935), pp. 
527-542; D. G. Paterson and E. A. Rundquist, “The Occupational 
Background of Feeble-mindedness,” The American Journal of Psy- 
chology, 45 (January, 1933), pp. 118-124; L. S. Penrose, The Biol- 
ogy of Mental Defect, second edition, London, 1954. Data on the 
ethnic characteristics of institutionalized mentally retarded are avail- 
able in Malzberg’s studies of New York institutions. See B. 

“The Racial Distribution of Mental Defectives in New York State,” 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 47 (January, 1943), pp. 
326-333 and “Some Statistical Aspects of First Admissions to the 
New York State Schoo!s for Mental Defectives,” American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 57 (July, 1952) , pp. 27-37. 
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failed to define situations making possible the social adjust- 
ment of the retarded. 


METHODOLOGY 


As part of a large study of the movements of patients 
admitted to a State Hospital in Southern California for the 
mentally deficient, data were gathered from the clinical 
records on the social backgrounds, IQs, and diagnoses of 
709 patients admitted between July 1, 1948 and July 1, 
1952. The items pertaining to social backgrounds in- 
cluded ethnic status, education of parents, and fathers’ 
occupation.* The IQs were those obtained at admission or 
pre-admission by the examining psychologists, and medical 
diagnoses were those given by the examining physicians. 

All but two of the 709 patients were admitted from seven 
Southern California counties. It would have been prefer- 
able to compare the characteristics of these patients with 
the characteristics of the general population for the same 
seven counties, but, because of the limitations of available 
census tabulations, this could be done only for ethnic status. 
For comparisons on other variables, 1950 census data for 
the Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Bernardino Standard 
Metropolitan Areas were used, since the majority of pa- 
tients come from these areas. In order to increase the 
comparability between the admission cohort and the gen- 
eral population, census categories were combined and the 
analysis was limited to certain segments of the general 
population.® 
~~ 8 Four hundred and sixty patients were excluded from the study 
because (1) they were admitted for observation or for immediate 
transfer to another state hospital; (2) they were diagnosed as not 
mentally deficient; or (3) they left without authorization. 

4 Parents’ education and fathers’ occupations are assumed to be 
indexes of social class. While it would have been most desirable to 
base the comparison between admission cohorts and the general 
population on discrete social classes, following a procedure sug- 
gested by Hollingshead and Redlich (op. cit., Appendix 2), such a 
comparison could not be made because of the limitations of avail- 
able census data. 

5 About 92 per cent of patients came from these three Standard 
Metropolitan Areas. 

6 The census classification of “Spanish surname” was assumed to 


be equivalent to the hospital classification of “Mexican.” For educa- 
tion, the comparison was between mothers and fathers of patients, 


‘ and males and females ages 25-64. The occupation of patients’ fath- 


ers was compared to the occupation of males ages 14 and over. Since 
the occupation of patients was coded on the Hollingshead scale of 
occupational prestige, it was necessary to derive a comparable dis- 
tribution for the census population and limit the analysis to three 
occupational classes. These classes were defined as follows: (a) 
white-collar: for patients, Hollingshead classes 1, 2, 3, and 4, and for 
census, professional, technical and kindred workers, managers, offi- 
cials and proprietors, clerical and kindred workers, sales workers, 
and farmers and managers with an annual income of $2,500-+-; (b) 
skilled and semi-skilled workers: for patients, Hollingshead classes 
5 and 6, and for census, craftsnten, foremen, and kindred workers, 
housekeepers, service workers exclusive of charwomen, janitors, and 
porters, and farmers and farm managers with an annual income of 
less than $2,500; and (c) unskilled workers: for patients, Hollings- 
head class 7, and for census, laborers both non-farm and farm, 
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The Chi-square distribution was used to test the statis- 
tical significance of the differences between the admission 
cohort and the general population. At the chosen level of 
significance, a lack of significant difference implies that, 
with respect to the characteristic under study, patients are 
a random sample from the general population. On the 
other hand, a significant difference suggests that some seg- 


ments of the population contribute more patients than 
others. 


RESULTS 


1, Ethnic Status. The data in Table 1 indicate that there 
are no significant differences between the ethnic distribu- 
tion of the general population and of patients with IQs 
under 50 or with diagnoses of Mongolism, developmental 
cranial anomaly, trauma, infection, and other, most of 
whom are severely retarded or have marked neurological 
or physiological abnormalties. Indeed, for the most se- 


Table 1. Ernnic Distripution oF First Apmisstons 1948-1952, 
State HospitaL, AND OF POPULATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
1950, AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
THESE DISTRIBUTIONS 


Ethnic Distribution in P. 


Whites (excluding Other Non- x’ 
Mexicans) Mexicans Negroes Whites Values? 


Southern California, 19501 _.. 86.3 78 46 13 
IQ of Patients 


0-19 8.6 72 46 16 Fe 
20-29 811 135 54 
30-49 80.2 134 58 
50+ 619 239 13.0 12 127.2* 
Diagnosis of Patients 

Undifferentiated... 63.3 133 #15 883* 
Familial 55.9 294 147 . 84.9* 
Mongolism 30 30 16 BA 
Development Cranial - 

Trauma 866 109 25 
Other Diagnoses _.______ 817 110 49 24 16 

All Patients 3S. 153 80 12 717* 


1 Imperial, Los Angles, Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino, San 
Diego, and Ventura counties. 

2 In calculating the x2 values of the original frequencies a com- 
bined class of “Negroes” and “Other Non-Whites” was used, thus 
giving only two degrees freedom for each x2 value. x2 values with 
an asterisk are significant at the one per cent level. 


laundress and private household workers, and charmen, janitors, 
and porters. 

The following census reports were used in the analysis: (1) U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. Il, 
Characteristics of the Population, Part 5, California, Chapter C, 
Washington: 1952; (2) U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of 
Population: 1950, Vol. IV, Special Reports, Part 3, Chapter B, Non- 
white Population by Race, Washington: 1953; and (3) U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. IV, Special Re- 
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verely retarded patients, those with IQs under 20, the per 
cent whites, Mexicans, and Negroes are almost identical 
to similar per cents for Southern California. By contrast, 
among patients with IQs higher than 50 or with a diagnosis 
of familial or undifferentiated,’ who are usually mildly 
retarded, there is a significantly greater proportion of 
Mexicans and Negroes than in the general population. 
Minority groups are more overrepresented among patients 
with a diagnosis of familial. 

2. Education. As can be seen in Table 2, patients with 
IQs 30 and over, or with a diagnosis of undifferentiated 
and familial, have fathers who are significantly less edu- 
cated than the general population. This trend is most 


Table 2. DistripuTion oF First Apmissions 1948-1952, State 
Hospitat, BY EpucaTIon OF FaTHer, DisTRIBUTION OF Mates AGES 
25-64 By Epucation, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA STANDARD METROPOL- 
ITAN AREAS 1950, AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THESE DIsTRIBUTIONS 


Percentages of General Male 
Population and Patients’ J 
vues? 
08 9-11 12 13+ 
Southern California Standard 
Metropolitan Areas 19501 ......27.6 19.7 28.1 24.6 or 
1Q of Patients 
0-19 2333 172 339 26 40 
20-29 3990 119 27 GA 50 
30-49 42.7 154 213 206 15.6* 
Diagnosis of Patients 
Undifferentiated 15.2 196 82 72.3* 
Mongolism 233 83 283 400 10.0 
Developmental Cranial 
Trauma 31.7 144 356 183 5.9 
Other Diagnoses... 32.9 123 30.1 24.7 29 


1 San Bernardino, San Diego, and Los Angeles. 

2 x2 values with an asterisk are significant at the one per cent 
level, with three degrees of freedom for each x2 value. 
marked among patients with IQs over 50 or with a diag- 
nosis of familial. Almost 80 per cent of fathers of familial 
_ patients have not gone beyond the 8th grade as compared 
with 31 per cent for the general population. For all other 
groups of patients the differences are not significant. Fath- 
ers of patients with a diagnosis of Mongolism tend to be 
more educated than the general population, but this differ- 
ence is not significant. Additional data on the education of 
mothers reveal a similar pattern. 


7 The term “Familial” was used when there were other mentally 
deficient individuals in the patient’s immediate family, and when no 
other diagnosis was deemed appropriate. “Undifferentiated” was a 
category used for patients when no other classification was deemed 
appropriate. 
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3. Occupation. Data on the distribution for three occu- 
pational statuses of white-collar, skilled and semi-skilled, 
and unskilled are given in Table 3. With the exception of 
the diagnostic category of trauma, the trend revealed by 
this table is consistent with the data on education. The 
more severely retarded patients have a social class back- 
ground comparable to the general population, while the 
mildly retarded tend to have significantly lower social 
class background. Fathers of patients with Mongolism 
have a higher occupational status than the general popu- 
lation, but this trend is not statistically significant. 


Table 3. DistripuTion oF First ApMissions 1948-1952, State Hos- 

PITAL, BY OccuPATION OF FaTHER, DisTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATION BY 

Mates 14 Years or AGE AND Over, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA STAND- 

ARD METROPOLITAN Areas, 1950, AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN THESE DISTRIBUTIONS 


Pecentages of General Male 
Population and Patients’ Fathers 
by Occupational Levels 


White- Skilled and > 
Collar Semi-Skilled Unskilled x 


Occupations Workers Workers Values* 
Southern California Standard 
Metropolitan Areas 19501 _. 43.1 46.6 10.3 
1Q of Patients 
0-19 44.6 40.0 15.4 6.2 
20-29 40.0 46.7 13.3 7 
30-49 28.1 53.4 18.5 18.7* 
50+ 22.8 45.0 32.2 113.4* 
Diagnosis of Patients 
Undifferentiated _........ 24.1 49.4 26.5 55.3* 
Familial 12.2 47.3 40.5 82.5* 
Mongolism 55.2 39.6 5.2 4.0 
Developmental 
Cranial Anomaly __.... 34.1 50.0 15.9 2.3 
Trentie 168 19.8 12.3* 
Infection ——_-.._... 42.9 36.5 20.6 79 
Other Diagnoses _......... 43.8 43.8 12.3 4 
All Patients _.__......... 32.6 45.8 21.6 88.4* 


1 San Bernardino, San Diego, and Los Angeles. 
2 y2 values with an asterisk are significant at the one per cent 
level, with two degrees of freedom for each x? value. 


4. Ethnic Status and Education. As was indicated earli- 
er, a main limitation of previous studies was the failure to 
control for social class in the analysis of ethnic status or to 
control for ethnic status in the analysis of social class. To 
carry out such analyses data were tabulated on patients 
by major educational levels of fathers and mothers and by 
ethnic status.® 


8 Because of the limitations of available census tabulations on 


Negroes and persons with Spanish surnames, no comparisons could 
be made for occupations, and the comparisons on education had to 
be limited to the population 25 years of age and over in the Los An- 
geles Standard Metropolitan Area. In order to maximize the size of 
sub-groups the analysis of IQ was limited to patients with IQs under 
50 and over 50. Diagnosis was also dichotomized into “familial and 
undifferentiated” and “all other.” 
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For both the higher and lower educational levels, the 
proportion of ethnic minorities among patients with IQs 
over 50 was significantly greater than the proportion of 
ethnic minorities in Metropolitan Los Angeles. In other 
words, controlling for education does not eliminate the 
ethnic overrepresentation for those patients. This is not 
true, however, for patients with IQs under 50. For these 
patients, minorities are overrepresented when we consider 
the sub-group whose parents have not gone beyond the 8th 
grade. By contrast, for patients whose parents had at least 
some high school education the ethnic distribution is almost 
identical to the ethnic distribution in the general population 
with a comparable educational level. 

When race is controlled in the comparison of educational 
distributions there is no modification of the pattern de- 
scribed earlier for any of the mildly or severely retarded 
patients. Patients with IQs over 50 had a significantly 


Table 4, Erunic Distripution By EpucaTIONAL LEVELS, FATHERS 
AND Motuers OF Patients First ADMITTED 1948-1952, State Hos- 
PITAL, AND MALEs AND FEMALES AGES 25 AND Over, Los ANGELES 
StTanpaRD METROPOLITAN AREA, 1950, AND 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES 


: Per Cent Mex- 
Per Cent Mexicans and Non-Whites ican and 


Non-W hite? 
19. 3 1Qs 50 Los Angeles 
Educational Level U 50 and Over Vi SMA 1950 
Fathers or Males 
0-8 _.... 32.6 14.2* 50.2 92.3* 20.3 
82 0 17.1 9.9* 8.0 
Mothers or Females 
0-8 _ 38.5 39.0* 56.5  146.0* 18.3 
5 14.9 9.4* 78 


1y2 values with an asterisk are significant at the one per cent 
level, with one degree of freedom for each x? value. 
2 Estimated for Mexicans. 


Table 5. Epucation DistriputTion By Etunic Status, FATHERS OF 

Patients First ADMITTED 1948-1952, State HospitaL, AND MALES 

Aces 25 anp Over, Los ANGELES STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREA 
1950, AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES 


Percentages of General 
Male Population and Patients’ x’ 
Fathers by Years of School Completed Values* 


0-8 9-12 13+- 


Ethnic Status and IQ 


Whites (Excluding Mexicans) 
Los Angeles SMA 1950... 28.0 . 46.0 26.0 ar 
Patients with IQ under 50... 27.3 46.4 26.4 10 
Patients with IQ 50 and over_. 53.5 38.5 8.1 57.3* 


Mexicans and Non-Whites 
Los Angeles SMA 53.4 36.9 9.7 
Patients with IQ under 50. 67.0 24.5 8.5 58 
Patients with IQ 50 and over: 84.8 13.8 13 39.8* 


1 x2 values with an asterisk are significant at the one per cent 
level, with two degrees of freedom. 
2 Estimated for Mexicans. 
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lower social class background than the general population 
irrespective of ethnic status. Patients with IQs under 50, 
whether white or not, had a social class background which 
was not significantly different from the general population. 
Analysis of the data on diagnoses by race and education 
reveals a pattern comparable to that shown for IQs. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF FINDINGS 


Various hypotheses may be advanced to account for the 
overrepresentation of lower social classes and ethnic minor- 
ities among mildly retarded patients. It is sometimes as- 
sumed that mild retardation is usually inherited and occurs 
more frequently in the lower classes and among ethnic 
minorities. The same findings, however, may be interpreted 
to mean that there is more cultural deprivation among the 
lower classes and especially among the Negro and Mexican 
minorities than other groups in the population. Neither the 
“heredity” nor the “cultural deprivation” hypothesis can 
be adequately tested at present. 

Since our data pertain to institutional admissions, one 
plausible hypothesis is that, as compared to other mildly 
retarded persons, mildly retarded Mexicans, Negroes, or 
low class whites are more likely to get into difficulties and 
come to the attention of the public authorities. Conversely, 
mildly retarded high class whites are less likely to become 
thus visible. This hypothesis is partly substantiated by the 
data given in Table 6. Patients were classified according 
to their pre-hospital contacts with the police for actual or 
alleged violation of laws and according to their legal status 
at admission. There was a marked overrepresentation of 
minorities among those patients who were wards of the 
court or whose pre-hospital behavior necessitated police 
action. By contrast, there were no statistically significant 


Table 6. Erunic DistRIBuTION OF PATIENTS First ADMITTED 1948- 
1952, State Hospitat, BY PRE-ADMISSION CHARACTERISTICS AND 
IQs, AND OF POPULATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 1950, AND 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES 


Ethnic Distribution in Percentages 


Whites 
(Excluding Mexicans and x’ 
Mexicans) Non-W hites Values? 
Southern California, 19501 86.3 13.7 
Patients with IQs Greater than 50 
With some infraction of law 
necessitating police action... 46.0 54.0 224.2* 
Without infraction of law... 88.0 12.0 
Ward of the court at time 
of admission 42.6 57.4 251.2* 
Not ward of court_....__________. 89.8 10.2 1.0 


1 Imperial, Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino, San 
Diego, and Ventura counties. 

2 y2 values are significant at the one per cent level, with one de- 
gree of freedom. 
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differences between the ethnic distribution of the general 
population and the ethnic distribution of patients who did 
not come to the attention of the police or the juvenile court. 
Another hypothesis is that the overrepresentation of ethnic 
minorities and lower classes. among the mildly retarded 
patients may simply reflect a comparable overrepresenta- 
tion among the non-institutionalized mildly retarded. This 
hypothesis is made plausible by the findings of community 
surveys of mental retardation.® 

The lack of ethnic and class selectivity in admission of 
the severely retarded may be interpreted in various ways. 
It may mean that neither the incidence of severe retarda- 
tion nor the likelihood of placing a severely retarded child 
in a state institution varies by social class and ethnic group. 
Another possible interpretation is that a differential inci- 
dence of severe retardation by class and ethnic group is 
counterbalanced by an opposite trend in ethnic and class 


differentials in institutional placement. Unfortunately, we 


have no data at present that would make it possible to test 
the plausibility of these interpretations. 

The analysis of ethnic status by education of parents re- 
vealed a puzzling trend that has not been referred to in 
previous studies. Among severely retarded patients with a 
lower social class background there is an overrepresenta- 
tion of Mexican and Non-whites, while for those with a 
higher social class background there is no such ethnic over- 
representation. One interpretation of this finding is that, 
among the lower classes, minorities are more likely than 
whites to receive aid from a public agency, and hence their 
children, if they are severely retarded, are more likely to 
be institutionalized. Another hypothesis is that the more 
severely retarded who have a low class background are 
more likely to get in trouble with the law if they are Mexi- 
cans and Non-whites than if they are not. A third hypoth- 
esis is that lower class minority groups have proportion- 
ately more illegitimate children, and if a retarded child 

9 In the Baltimore Survey of 1936, approximately nine out of ten 
mentally deficient youths enumerated were mildly retarded, and 
families of these youths had a significantly lower economic status 
than the general population. Also, Negroes were overrepresented 
among these families (P. Lemkau, C. Tietze, and M. Cooper, op. 
cit.). Similar findings are reported in the Onondaga County survey 
of all cases of suspected referred mental retardation, most of whom 
were mildly retarded (New York Department of Mental Hygiene, 


op. cit.). The authors are indebted to Ralph H. Turner for his com- 
ments pertaining to this point. 


is illegitimate he is more likely to be institutionalized than 
if he is not. Data from this study support the “dependency” 
and “trouble with the law” hypotheses rather than the “il- 
legitimacy” hypothesis. 

SUMMARY 


The social class and ethnic backgrounds of patients first 
admitted to a state hospital for the retarded during 1948- 
1952 were compared with similar characteristics of the 
general population as given by the 1950 census. Parental 
education and occupation of father were used as indexes 
of social class. Patients were classified by IQ levels and 
diagnostic categories. 

Among the mildly retarded there is an overrepresenta- 
tion of minority groups, whereas the ethnic distribution of 
the severely retarded is not different from the general 
population. When social class is controlled, this lack of 
difference for the severely retarded is observed only for 
the higher class, while for the lower class severly retarded 
there is an overrepresentation of ethnic minorities. 

The mildly retarded have a significantly lower class 
background than the general population. On the other hand, 
the educational and occupational distribution of parents 
of the severely retarded is not significantly different from 
that of the general population. Controlling for ethnic 
status did not modify these findings. 

Data on the pre-hospital experience of patients suggest 
that ethnic minorities are overrepresented partly because 
they are more likely to get into trouble with the law than 
other groups in the population, and partly because of the 
greater incidence of dependency among their families. 

Apparently, mentally retarded members of various social 
classes and ethnic groups take different paths to institutions 
for the retarded. Furthermore, since the process of institu- 
tionalization is a function of the social status of the patient, 
it might be expected that this social status will have an im- 
pact on the institutional career of the mentally retarded and 
on the likelihood that they will benefit from the treatment 
they receive. Clearly, any description and analysis of the 
career of the retarded must take into account their social 
class and ethnic background. While, traditionally, mental 
retardation has been considered mainly the province of 
medicine, psychology, and education, the findings of this 
study suggest that there should be increasing recognition 
of the contributions of sociological analysis. 
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A DEFINITIONAL MODEL FOR BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH* 


FreD MAssaRIk 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Increasingly, contemporary thought has come to be in- 
fluenced by gradational rather than by rigidly dichotomous 
concepts. Even the proverbial pure hero of television and 
stage no longer remains “all good”, while on the other 
hand, the once despicable villain loses the neatness of 
being “all bad” and emerges a complex blend of laudable 
and objectionable qualities. Correspondingly, many soci- 
ological concepts have lost soul-satisfying Aristotelean sim- 
plicity. Indeed, this shift away from black-and-white con- 
ceptual separations has done much to add realism and 
richness to research and theory-building. On the other 
hand, the pattern of definitions lurking behind ubiquitous 
concepts has come to be increasingly complex. Semantics, 
operationism, and a variety of other approaches all have 
addressed themselves to the underlying issues. The pur- 
pose of this paper is not an explication of these issues; 
rather we wish to present a relatively simple model that 
has proved useful as one approach to the unravelling of 
some definitional dilemmas encountered in empirical re- 
search. The specific substantive area giving rise to the de- 
velopment of the model has been the field of community 
study of Jewish populations. The schema itself, however, 
- would seem to be flexible and general. By way of estab- 
lishing context we might, as an illustration, consider the 
prevailing problems spawned by Jewish population re- 
search. 


AN ILLUSTRATION: THE DEFINITIONAL SITUATION IN 
EMPIRICAL JEWISH POPULATION RESEARCH 

From time to time, knowledgeable leaders of Jewish phi- 
lanthropic organizations reflect on the nature of Jewish 
community life in America. Frequently, their reflections 
, suggest that the state of contemporary Jewish community 
" structure may be summed up by three words: “Chaos 
Loosely Overorganized.” A similar paraphrase seems to 
apply to the empirical sociological study of the American 
Jew. While perhaps there are signs of a gradual emergence 
from chaos, progress has been far from spectacular. Em- 
pirical research often has been hampered by severe loose- 
ness of design and the problem has been compounded by 
~ * Revised version of a paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the Pacific Sociological Society, San Francisco, April, 1959. Thanks 


are expressed to Professor Walter T. Martin, University of Oregon, 
whose comments as discussant proved most helpful. 
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over-organization and over-dependence on studies—all 
kinds of studies—as actual or presumed tools in Jewish 
social and religious planning. Under these circumstances, 
then, a Sociology of American Jewish Life presents a most 
uneven picture.? 

Not only is there poorly-planned research that may be 
discounted easily and with little guilt, but more seriously, 
there is much research whose adequacy cannot be ap- 
praised. One reason for the difficulty of appraisal can be 
traced to the lack of clarity and consistency of response to 
the superficially trite inquiry “what is a Jew?”? 

The necessity of making a choice among apparently con- 
flicting definitions of Jewishness imposes itself relentlessly 
on any researcher formulating a problem in this area of 
inquiry. Sometimes the choice is implicit in the data con- 
veniently available: for instance in a study of adolescent 
attitudes, “Jewish” children in Hebrew school X or mem- 
bers of a “Jewish” college club are selected as subjects and 
provide an ambiguous though self-evident operational so- 
lution. For the purpose of broad-scale representative stud- 
ies, such as city-wide surveys of “Jewish” populations, no 
single definition appears ready-made. At various points the © 
research design may flirt with one or more of several defi- 
nitions. 

Definition A might be called “Jewishness by Parentage.” 
This definition carries with it the prestige of tradition as 
well as a good deal of common sense and face validity. A 
person, one of whose parents is born Jewish, is de facto 


1A current attempt at synthesis and compilation of available 


_ empirical research on the American Jew is effectively carried out 


in The Jews: Social Patterns of an American Group, Marshall 
Sklare (ed.), Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. 

2 Problems of definition arising in connection with the delinea- 
tion of religious groups are discussed, among other matters, in Ben- 
son Y. Landis, “A Guide to the Literature on Statistics of Religious 
Affiliation with Reference to Related Social Studies,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, 54 (June, 1959), espec. pp. 335- 
340. 

Of course, there can be no definition that is intrinsically “right” 
or “wrong” from a standpoint of social research, although, there 
may be fruitful or sterile definitions. On theological or ideological 
grounds, some persons may prefer one definition over another. In- 
deed, their very preferences are integral parts of an attitude struc- 
ture, and thus constitute meaningful data for social inquiry. (Paren- 
thetically, it might be an interesting exercise in the sociology of 
knowledge to examine systematically the academic and personal 
characteristics of researchers who strongly espouse a given definition 
of a particular concept.) : 
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Jewish. Variations may be introduced. It may be required 
that both parents be born Jewish, or that, in line with Ortho- 
dox belief, the mother must be born Jewish. At any rate, 
here is a test of apparently ready applicability.* 


Definition B might be called “Jewishness by Identifica- 
tion by Others.” The awareness by others—for instance by 
neighbors, friends or business associates—of ritual observ- 
ance, of expressive behavior or of “Jewish” birth may give 
rise to the identification of the subject as Jewish. There is, 
of course, the possibility that the others may be “wrong” 
in that they may view a person as being Jewish when in 
fact he does not meet other criteria of Jewishness. In com- 
munity studies, definition B provides a starting point in 
cases in which a given respondent may be repeatedly absent 
from his home when the interviewer calls and in which 
some tentative identification by neighbors or other inform- 
ants may provide a probability judgment concerning the 
necessity for further call-backs. 


Definition C might be called “Jewishness by Self-Identi- 
fication.” Attitudes of self-identification as Jewish are in- 
terlaced with the operational forms of other definitions. 
For instance, readiness by the respondent to reply affirma- 
tively to a question concerning Jewish parentage presup- 
poses some minimai attitudinal basis of identification while 
public acknowledgment of ritual observance represents a 
more intense self-identification response. Here, mere facts 
of parentage or of actual participation are not sufficient 
to identify the respondent as “Jewish.” “Stand up and be 
counted” is the essence of definition C. 


Definition D might be called: “Jewishness by Overt Par- 
ticipation.” Under this heading, we might include observa- 
tional evidence concerning all persons who meet one or 
several criteria such as the following: membership and/or 
participation in a congregation; membership and/or par- 
ticipation in one or more organizations recognized as hav- 
ing a primary “Jewish” orientation; the making of contri- 
butions to one or more philanthropic campaigns of recog- 
nized “Jewish” character, observance of specified tradi- 
tions or rituals, etc.* 


3In a sampling survey it is not an easy matter to approach a 
respondent without a prior introduction, and to ask him point 
blank: “Are your parents Jewish?”, although the U. S. Census 
has successfully experimented with a religious preference question. 
Even by capable indirect questioning, something more is being 
tapped than the very fact of birth: inevitably an attitude, a “willing- 
ness to admit” facts of ancestry or parentage, becomes part of the 
definition. (See definition C, following.) 

*In some respects, this definition standing by itself also may be 
challenged as being excessively restrictive, while at the same time, 
it also may be regarded as being too inclusive. Its restrictive char- 
acter stems from the realities of Jewish community life, with its vast 
gamut of lee-way in overt participation in activities such as those 
noted here. There are those persons whose sole act of identification 
with Jewishness is a passive—even grudging admission—that they 
are somehow “Jewish”, probably because one or both of their par- 
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Finally, Definition E might be called “Jewishness by 
Burial.” Here we deal with a kind of final test of Jewish- 
ness, presence or obsence of a “Jewish” funeral. Obviously, 
in connection with interviewing of live respondents—and 
as David Boder has noted in his book on concentration 
camp survivors: you cannot interview the dead—this defi- 


nition is of little help. However, it does provide a useful 
parameter for estimating the size of Jewish populations 


by means of the “death records method,” and it provides 
a conceptual ultimate in the definition of Jewishness.® 

Clearly, greater awareness of the nature of applicable 
definitions would facilitate more meaningful research. For 
instance, area probability sampling in which pre-desig- 
nated dwelling units may or may not be occupied by “Jew- 
ish” respondents, and which relies on determination by 
questioning on the door step as to whether the respondent 
should be classified as being Jewish, rests upon definition 
C: Self-Identification. Sample designs that regard as their 
universe members of organizations such as B’nai B’rith, or 
members of particular congregations, make use of defini- 
tion D: Overt Participation, and indirectly self-identifica- 
tion, definition C. So called “master list” approaches that 
seek to develop comprehensive lists of known Jewish house- 
holds lean on definition D: Overt Participation, but also 
contain elements of definition B: Identification by Others. 

Numerous variations embodying one or several of the 
definitions may be found as tools used to define the uni- 
verses of Jewish population studies. 


ents identified (or were identified by others) as being Jewish. The 
passive identifiers are excluded by definition D as such, although 
they would be included variously by definitions C and A. On the 
other hand, there are indeed Catholics, Protestants and others who 
for various reasons may overtly participate in some activities that 
are consensually considered to be “Jewish.” Clearly, they might fall 
within the net of definition D, with or without the desire of the re- 
searcher to include them in this manner. Non-Jewish contributors 
to Jewish causes, as reflected in prospect lists for philanthropic 
campaigns, illustrate this possibility. 

From a design point of view, a further problem arises in connec- 
tion with this definition when used to the exclusion of others. Many 
investigators seek to learn about the distribution of the very charac- 
teristics that are made use of in the definition itself. For example, 
one may wish to know the ratio of congregation members to non- 
members. Obviously, if Jewishness is viewed as being synonymous 
with congregation membership, a question of this sort cannot be 
answered. 

5 The “death records” method utilizes a known number of Jewish 
deaths and assumptions about death rates applicable to Jewish popu- 
lations, in extrapolations to Jewish population magnitudes. Similar 
methods have been employed with the known parameter being 
Jewish births or distinctive Jewish names. For the successful appli- 
cation of this family of techniques at least two conditions must be 
met: (1) there must be a consistent, operational definition for the 
known parameter, be it number of deaths, births, or distinctive 
Jewish names, and (2) there must be available, through empirical 
means, reliable factors (such as birth rates, death rates, etc.) by 
which the known parameter may be adjusted in order to arrive at 
an estimate of the size of the Jewish population. Present applica- 
tions leave much to be desired, particularly in connection with the 
second condition. 
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DEF. A= PARENTAGE 


— DEF.B=IDENTIFICATION + 
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1 23 45 67 89 1213 1415 1g 17 18 19 202) 32 
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DEVELOPING THE DEFINITIONAL MODEL 


To the extent that somewhat different universes are be- 
ing studied—as based on sets of differing definitional as- 
sumptions—comparability of results in weakened and gen- 
eralization becomes doubtful. In practice, definitional 
criteria may be applied so as to form “syndromes” or 
patterns, which then become the essence of the definition 
itself. In order to explicate the utilization of several “sub”- 
definitions as a basis for workable “whole” definitions, a 
simple model, resembling some scaling models, is pro- 
posed and applied. This model, utilizing the definitions 
dealing with Jewish populations, appears in schematic form 
in Diagram 1 above. 

The scheme, which for want of a better designation 
might be called the syndrome model, basically consists of 
an arbitrary number of definitions, each of which is sub- 
ject to a dichotomous judgment concerning the presence 
or absence of the attribute (scalable quality, variable, 
factor, behavior, etc.) postulated by the definition. In turn, 
the emerging array of patterns as described by the series 
of positive and negative judgments generates a typology 
of distinct syndromes. The greater the number of defini- 
tions included in the model the greater the resulting num- 
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ber of syndromes. Indeed, it is clear that the growth is 
geometric. Thus, practical limitations are imposed on the 
number of definitions that one may wish to include al- 
though, theoretically, there is no upper limit. 

While dichotomous judgments are proposed with respect 
to each of the constituent definitions, it may be noted that 
this procedure represents but a special case of conceiving 
each definition as a continuum. Instead of asking the ques- 
tion: “does the population satisfy definition X, or does it 
fail to satisfy the definition?”, a few or many judgments 
may be made or continuous scaling procedures may be 
applied. Though on pragmatic grounds we argue for sim- 
plicity in the scheme, a more generalized format might 
look like this: 


DriacraM 2. THe 


definition i 0 100 
definition j 0 100 
definition k 0 : 100 
e 
definition i+x 0 100 


In accordance with this, definition i (0...100)... 
definition i+x (0...100) describes a kind of attribute 
space within which contrasting populations (or individ- 
uals) may be located. In diagrammatic form, this attri- 
bute space appears not unlike arrangements applicable to 
profile analysis in psychological testing. Populations can 
be described in terms of loci of a series of positions within 
the space. The customary profile graph, connecting the 
points on each of the definitional continua may be re- 
garded as a visual-aids device, or possibly as a kind of 
flow-chart. This pattern of flow is analogous to the series 
of lines in Diagram 1 interconnecting the particular posi- 
tive and negative judgments, which in turn describe the 
typology of syndromes. 

The model as proposed in Diagram 1 basically is consti- 
tuted of a series of successive cross-classifications. Its use 
as a didactic and clarifying device, imposing on the design 
process a clear description of the network of definitional 
assumptions, may be considered in the light of several 
applications. 


SOME APPLICATIONS 


Earlier we suggested some difficulties inherent in the 
definition of Jewish populations for the purposes of social 
research. In Diagram 1 the five definitions are arranged in 
a substantially chronological order as viewed from the 
standpoint of the respondent’s life cycle. However, the start- 
ing point for the empirical researcher in sampling study de- 
signs likely will be one or the other of definitions B, C or D. 

Let us examine the extreme patterns, numbered respec- 
tively 1 and 32. Pattern 1 is the clear-eut type of designa- 
tion as Jewish: here we may classify the respondents who 
are of Jewish parentage, who are identified by others as 
being Jewish, who themselves identify as such, who par- 
ticipate in activities of a Jewish character, and who eventu- 
ally are buried as Jews. Analogously, pattern 32 is de- 
scriptive of non-Jewish respondents who meet none of the 
stipulated criteria. In empirical research, many of the 
intermediate patterns, though conceptually relevant, show 
but few cases. 

In sampling study research, lacking ultimate information 
on Jewish burial, the pure case of designation as Jewish 
is arrived at by pattern I with its non-Jewish opposite part 
falling at pattern XVI. 

Let us consider a specific utilization of this scheme.* 
Suppose a Jewish community in planning a study decides 
to use a screening question tapping willingness to identify 
as Jewish at some minimal level as the initial measure of 


6 Tilustrations concerning this utilization are drawn from work 
conducted in connection with: Fred Massarik, A Report on the 
Jewish Population of Los Angeles, Los Angeles: L. A. Jewish Com- 
munity Council, 1953, 127 pp; and in connection with community 
surveys of Jewish population currently in progress under the author’s 
direction in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
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Jewishness. If the respondent identifies accordingly, we 
can surmise that he falls within one of the following pat- 
terns: P, R, T or V. Respondents in Q, S, U and W are 
automatically excluded. The researcher now must deter- 
mine whether any respondents who might fall within one 
or the other of the latter four patterns are relevant to the 
study. For instance, in Q there are those respondents who, 
while of Jewish parentage and while considered by others 
as being Jewish, refuse to indicate that they are indeed 
Jewish. In S there are those respondents who, while of 
Jewish parentage, are not viewed as being Jewish by others, 
and who, of course, fail to indicate that they are Jewish. 
Converts to Judaism probably would be included by pat- 
terns T and V while those who have left Judaism might be 
among those subsumed by patterns Q and S. 

Further portions of the interview might provide data 
about participation in specified Jewish activities, rituals, 
traditions, etc. In this sense, definition D now comes into 
play, and information is provided about the distribution of 
respondents within patterns bearing the roman numerals. 
In sampling studies of Jewish populations, patterns I and 
II account for the bulk of the cases. In I, we deal with re- 
spondents fully identified as Jewish. In II, we encounter 
those respondents who, while of Jewish parentage, and 
while identified as Jewish by others and self, do not meet 
the criteria of overt participation in Jewish life. The con- 
tinuum which, in a more refined schema, links patterns I 
and II (and the other pattern pairs bearing roman numer- 
als) is the continuum of Jewish community and religious 
involvement; its analysis is of significance to lay and pro- 
fessional leaders of the Jewish community, and to sociolo- 
gists concerned with the internal differentiation of the 
Jewish ethnic group. 

A corollary continuum at the attitude level, as contrasted 
with the level of overt activity, is that connecting patterns 
P and Q, (and theoretically R-S, T-U and V-W). This is the 
dimension of Jewish identification, as expressed in atti- 
tudinal terms, which has been a topic of ideological contro- 
versy as well as the focus of a growing body of research. 

Obviously the order of definitions as arranged is some- 
what arbitrary. Perhaps one would not wish to place burial 
at the top of the list, but no doubt a case could be made for 
definition by self-identification (definition C) as the start- 
ing point, rather than the present choice of the chronologi- 
cally prior definition by parentage (definition A). Further, 
the particular operational form of each of the definitions 
needs to be fully specified, a task which is beyond the limits 
of this paper. 

One may draw upon any number of other populations 
for further illustration. Using a briefer version of the 
model shown in Diagram 1 in the study of delinquency, 
one might align in order the following somewhat arbitrary 
working definitions: 
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Diagram 3. Workinc DEFINITIONS AND SYNDROME MopEL: “DELINQUENCY” 


+ DEF.A+BELIEF OF PARENTS 


DEF. B= CAUGHT 


-r 


DEF.C = ARRESTED 


10 12 13 is 16 
=COMMITED 
Definition A: the parents believe that the child is en- with the four working definitions. Pattern 2 includes those 
gaging in delinquent behavior; who, though delinquent in accordance with the first three 
Definition B: the child is “caught” in an overt delinquent definitions, ultimately are adjudged to be innocent: legally 
act; non-delinquent. Pattern 9 includes those who, though 


Definition C: the child is arrested or booked with the 

allegation that he has committed a delinquent act; 

Definition D: the child is “convicted” of having com- 

mitted a delinquent act. 

The very array of definitions, (see Diagram 3) makes 
it necessary to re-examine the assumptions underlying the 
“delinquency” concept of everyday usage.” For one thing, 
it becomes necessary to spell out as to just who is “diag- 
nosing” behavior as delinquent. In definition A it is the 
parents, though, of course, it might be the teacher, a rela- 
tive or some other unspecified person(s). In definition B, 
a similar issue must be resolved. In definitions C and D, 
various representatives of legal authority make the “diag- 
nosis.” Further, the universe of “delinquent acts” must be 
specified; presumably the scope of the universe narrows 


‘as one moves from definition A to definition D, with more 


leeway for inclusion available in the mind of the parent 
than in the legal scheme of an actual conviction. 

As we consider the typology of pattern, it is clear that 
patterns 1 and 16 constitute opposite “pure” types of de- 
linquency and non-delinquency respectively, i in accordance 

7 Illustrative raw material for a definitional scheme of the kind 
here proposed is contained in as yet unpublished research on de- 
linquency, conducted for the Welfare Planning Council of Metro- 
politan Los Angeles, under the auspices of the Rosenberg Founda- 


tion, by Joseph W. Eaton, Kenneth Polk, and Celia S. — 
1956-1959. 


Fall 1959 


“caught, arrested and convicted,” are not—at least initially 
—viewed as delinquent by the parents. Further reflection 
suggests that some patterns are “impossible” in the sense 
of being logically inconsistent: for example presumably the 
person would need to be “arrested” first before he can 


be “convicted”, so that patterns 3, 7,11 and 15 would not 


appear. On the other hand, other patterns though infre- 
quent in their appearance may be sociologically significant. 
Patterns 5 and 13 may differentiate among sub-groups in 
a population of offenders, containing those persons who 
are “arrested” and “convicted” although not “caught” in 
overt delinquent behavior; the differentiation between 
persons satisfying these patterns and those falling in pat- 
terns 1 and 2 may give clues to varieties in enforcement 
practices, to ethnic factors, or to the extent to which quasi- 
legal and social work interventions affect potential convic- 
tion in instances in which the accused was not caught “in 
the act.” 

Dealing with ecological populations, such as census 
tracts, rather than with populations of individuals, one can 
readily view the Shevky-Bell urban typology within the 
frame of the proposed definitional model.* Considering 
urbanization, social rank and segregation as three defini- 
tions, the 1955 Shevky-Bell paradigm may be translated 
~ 8See: Eshrev Shevky and Wendell Bell, Social Area Analysis, 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1955, especially pp. 26-27. 
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Diagram 4. DEFINITIONS AND Mope: SHEVKY-BELL Ursan TYPoLocy 


HIGH DEF. A= LOW 


D Cc 


HIGH Low 
4 


DEF. B= RANK 


B A 


HIGH Low DEF.C = SEGREGATION 


from a two-dimensional arrangement (urbanization vs. 
social rank), augmented by a special designation for the 
third dimension (segregation), into a classificatory ar 
rangement, as per Diagram 4. 

Of course, this involves simply a different way of look- 
ing at the same phenomena. Particulary, as the number of 
dimensions (definitions) is small in this case, the spatial 
representation has visual advantages, and can demonstrate 
intra-dimensional variations which the syndrome model 
itself does not do. On the other hand, if the number of 
definitions increases, the typologies generated by the syn- 
drome model may prove instructive. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 

This paper has considered a simple scheme to assist in 
the explication of definitional problems in social research. 
This scheme, here called the syndrome model, involves a 
process of successive cross-classification, typically gener- 
ated by dichotomous judgments concerning the presence 
or absence of a given definition criterion, although more 
refined differentiations are possible. The development of 
the model was illustrated in terms of its application to the 
empirical study of Jewish populations. Additional brief 
applications from delinquency study and urban ecology 
were provided. 

The syndrome model itself is unequivocal and general. 
By the same token, it is “empty” in the sense that its mean- 
ing is derived from the particular form in which the con- 
stituent definitions are cast. Here, the nature of the judg- 
ments made, the possible application of scaling procedures 
and the substance of the definitional criteria become rele- 
vant considerations. The model as a whole serves to lay 


- out in specific terms the web of assumptions underlying 


customary verbal definitions. It substitutes the development 
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of a concrete typology for vagueness which still troubles 
many of the more discursive descriptions of concepts. 

Specifically, in drawing attention to a series of types, as 
indicated by the resulting syndromes, it provides a scheme 
for the internal differentiation of populations. The struc- 
ture of the resulting syndrome typology provides insight 
into the composition of a population whose initial bounda- 
ries may not have been clear. For instance, the review of 
types which are “logically impossible” because of the re- 
quirements of some of the constituent definitions, and 
consideration of types which, though possible, do not ap- 
pear, may facilitate better abies of the nature of 
the population. 

The various types in turn can be related to characteristics 
other than those subsumed by the definitions. For example, 
in the illustration concerning Jewish populations, correla- 
tion between resulting types on one hand and demographic 
characteristics on the other has proved fruitful. 

A further use concerns the examination of the “flow 
chart” aspect of the model. One may wish to consider the 
arrangement of the constitutent definitions in some kind 
of chronological order, as was done in connection with 
the life-cycle pattern followed in Diagram 1, or else some 
logical and conceptual considerations may guide the order 
in which the definitions are aligned. All patterns will neces- 
sarily appear once a choice of particular definitions is 
made, but their sequence will vary with the order of presen- 
tation of the constituent definitions. Exploration of differ- 
ent sequential arrangements thus may be an aid to the 
researcher in “thinking through” the scope of the problem. 
Indeed, a major use of the definitional model may be its 
service in clarification of concepts, which, clad in the gar- 
ment of words alone may be heavily veiled with ambiguity, 
and which when garbed solely in the habit of numbers may 
delude us into unwarranted assumptions of rigor. 
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